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SCENE FROM THE DOOR OF A ROCK TOMB, LOOKING DOWN UPON THE GREAT 
WALLS OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT, WHERE THE 
EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT IS NOW EXCAVATING. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New T. estament Student 
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PALESTINE was a great laboratory. For its erection and equip- 
ment centuries were taken and the whole world was laid under 
tribute. Babylon on the one side and Egypt on 
. presses the other made each its most precious contributions. 
The laboratory was furnished with all the facilities 
for working out the greatest truths of the greatest science, 
the truths connected with God and man. Indeed, the laboratory 
was built in order to furnish opportunity for experiment, and to 
give instruction in respect to a single problem, and in this prob- 
lem these greatest truths were involved. It was the question, 
How to live, and this of course included that other question, How 
to die. 


The director of the laboratory had been its architect. He 
was now to guide the work of investigation and instruction step 
by step. This architect, this director, this master 
THE DIRECTOR workman, we may note, was God. Strangely enough, 
AND THE Pupits 
the director thought it best not to show himself 
in person; but, for the time, to do his work through laboratory 
assistants, or agents. The pupils, or underworkmen in the labor- 
atory, were carefully selected. It was intended they should 
follow step by step the directions given; that in the progress of 
the work, and under a severe and rigid discipline, they should 


gradually lift themselves from the position of mere novices and 
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learners to that of coworkers and trained experts. It was 
expected that they would furnish discoveries of new truth and 
new formulations of old truth for the use of those who followed 
them. These pupils, to whom so great an opportunity was 
given, were the ancient Hebrews. 


The problem set before the pupils was, as has been said, the 
question, How to live. They were given the greatest possible 
freedom, for how, otherwise, could pupils work 
independently. Again and again mistakes were 
made, not only by individuals, but also by the whole 
body; but these failures furnished data, the consideration of 
which gave unmistakable indication of the direction in which 
progress could be made. As the work in the laboratory pro- 
ceeded from time to time, those who followed built upon the 
results gained by their predecessors. And in the history of the 
laboratory there were perhaps four or five great periods, each of 
which was marked by definite advance. After centuries of steady 
progress the end was secured and the problem of God and man 
and life was solved. It is not to be supposed that the search for 
the solution of the problem had been limited to this particular 
laboratory, for it was all the while going onelsewhere. There 
were, in fact, many laboratories in the world, all of which in 
some sense were working on the same problem; and there was 
no laboratory in which earnest and scientific work was done that . 
did not have some contribution to make. In very truth, the 
director of the Palestinian laboratory was the director of all these 
laboratories, and in so far as the pupils followed his instruc- 
tions, progress was made. But in these other laboratories the 
facilities were not so good, and, besides, the director was not so 
near at hand; and consequently his messages, though frequently 
given, were too often misunderstood. 

In each of the first four periods, the assistants employed by 
the director were for the most part of a different character, and 
each particular group was selected with special reference to the 
progress which had been made, and the special phase of the 
problem to be considered in that period. 


THE PROBLEM 
TO BE SOLVED 


EDITORIAL 163 


- During the first period the pupils, as may be supposed, had 
little or no knowledge of the work before them. Their concep- 
ios aoe tions, so far as they had conceptions, were wrong, 
PERion and their habits of work, in so far as habits had 

been formed, hindered instead of helping them. It 
was, indeed, necessary to use their very misconceptions as a 
foundation on which to build. The time was therefore occupied 
chiefly in separating them from others who were not willing<to 
undertake the work proposed, and in adjusting them comfort- 
ably to the laboratory. It was thought best to bring them into 
contact with certain great principles exhibited in elementary 
form, and allow time gradually to wean them away from their 
old habits. The more active laboratory assistants in this first 
period were Moses, Samuel, and David. At the close of this 
period, the people, though still untrained and very clumsy, were 
just about ready to begin the study of the great problem assigned 
them. 


In the second period the pupils, having as vantage ground 
the experience of those who had. preceded them, were naturally 
asked to acquaint themselves more intimately with 

phos the director of the laboratory. This was all the 
more needed because of his necessary absence. 
Indeed, they had not yet reached the point at which he could 
give them personal instruction to the best advantage. One may 
learn most from the teacher whom he knows best. Who was 
this director? What was he? What was his character? 
What did he expect of his pupils? What methods did he 
employ? What would be his policy if the pupils did not per- 
form their duty? These and many other questions essential to 
any satisfactory kind of work were asked and answered, the 
answers being adapted to the capacity of the pupils to under- 
stand. The assistants who guided the work of this period were 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, with others. These men were compelled by their situa- 
tion to deal with the pupils en masse, and the ideal life which 
they tried to develop was a national life. Seeing the shortcom- 
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ings of the present, they were continually holding out the 
promise of an ideal future life for the entire body of workers. 
It was, however, very general and indefinite. 


In the third period a great advance was made, for the idea 
was conceived that the relationship of the pupils to the director 
was an individual relationship; that, as a matter of 
fact, each of the great number was permitted tocome ~ 
into close relationship with him, and that each was 

responsible for himself. This new idea was announced by a 
laboratory assistant named Jeremiah, who combined in him- 
self the work and character of a priest, a prophet, and a 
philosopher. The fact is, the pupils had become insubordinate, 
and the great mass of them had disobeyed in almost every 
particular the instructions of the director. This assistant saw 
that discipline would be needed, and, in truth, within a 
short time of the announcement of this important doctrine the 
laboratory was temporarily closed, and all the pupils trans- 
ported to a very differently constructed laboratory in Bab- 
ylon. Here a good opportunity was afforded for reflection 
and thought, and after a period of discipline the pupils were 
permitted to return. During their sojourn in this laboratory 
they learned for the first time that their director was the 
director and likewise the architect of all the world’s great labor- 
atories. 

The idea of individual responsibility introduced all sorts 
of delicate and difficult questions, but after that no worker in 
the laboratory would consent to surrender the individuality 
which had been gained. In this period the doubts and difficul- 
ties were greatly increased because the horizon of the workers 
was getting wider and wider, and it was found necessary indeed 
to modify very considerably many of the conceptions which 
most of them had supposed settled. The laboratory assistants 
in this period were, for the most part, sages or philosophers ; men 
who expressed themselves in proverbial form or perhaps in a 
_more elaborate poetical address like that of the Book of Job. 
Some, like Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Deutero-Isaiah, were 


THE THIRD 
PERIOD 
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prophets; but the prophetic spirit was largely subordinated to 
the more thoughtful and constructive spirit of the sage. 


In the fourth period the work went onas before, but now the 
workmen, as individuals, seek and find a closer fellowship with 
7 the director, though he is still absent. Every means 

HE FourtH 
Peaion is adopted, external and internal, artificial and nat- 
ural, to bring themselves into contact with him. 
Some apparently grow farther and farther away; others, without 
question, came very near to him. And the nearer they came, 
the nearer seemed to be the solution of the problems on which 
all had been working. The laboratory assistants in this period 
were for the most part priests, who formulated an elaborate 
ceremonial system through which to express their conceptions 
of how to live in the presence of God; or psalmists, who 
attained the very heights of spiritual expression in their efforts 
to describe the soul’s communion with the Supreme Being. 


In the fifth period, wonderful to relate, the director came in 
person. He went through the laboratory from end to end. 
Many, whom artificial methods of work had blinded, 

Rania did not recognize him. A few, however, saw at 
once that it was he. These few he himself 
instructed, the laboratory assistants being now discharged. The 
instruction given was clear and definite. That for which they 
had been searching 1500 years or more was now theirs. The 
ideal life was lived. This was sufficient. The work for which 
the laboratory had been founded was now finished. Shall the 
secret be confined to this one laboratory because in it the dis- 
covery was first made? No. The laboratory is abandoned and 
the great truth towards which all had been working is given 
broadcast to the world. 


Was no record kept of the work done in the laboratory 
throughout these centuries? no record of the experiments and 
the failures, of the mistakes made and of the forward steps 
taken? no account of the struggles and disappointments of the 
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workmen, no statement concerning the discipline inflicted upon 
the pupils? Yes. This record, so far as it covers the first four 
Tue Recoro or Of the five periods, is the Old Testament. The 
THis Lasoratory record of the fifth is in the gospels of the New 
Worx Testament. The Old Testament is a laboratory 
notebook kept, under the supervision of the director, by the 
laboratory assistants whom he employed. 


If one would learn how the problem of life was worked out 
one must go back to the very beginning of this divine experiment, 
and pick out from the record handed down to us the notes that 
indicate from time to time the thought of the workmen upon 
this question which involves God and man and their mutual rela- 
tionship: the question, How to live, and How to die. 


THE APOCALYPTIC TEACHING OF OUR LORD. 


By the REv. HENRY KINGMAN, 
Tien-tsin, China. 


THr views expressed by Wendt, in his Lehre Jesu, Vol. 1, which 
are substantially those of Weizsdcker, Pfleiderer, and Weiffenbach, 
following the lead of Colani, furnish a convenient starting point for 
our present investigation. 

“In the apocalyptic discourse of Mark 13 appear two different and 
independent compositions, which are yet closely interwoven. In the 
separation of these two elements, following essentially the lead of 
Weiffenbach, we find that one is comprised in vss. 1-6, gb-13, 21-23, 
28-29, 32-37; the other in vss. 7-9a, 14-20, 24-27, 30-31” (p. 10). 
“‘Each of these compositions by itself presents a connection so closely 
articulated that one could not fail to perceive it in reading either 
account in separation from the other” (p. 12). “The evangelist, then, 
has here made use of two traditions of differing value. The first col- 
lection stands in close relation to these teachings of Jesus concerning 
the future which are preserved for us in another quite trustworthy 
source, both in respect of the content of the prophecies given to the 
disciples and in the characteristic that all prophecies serve not in any 
wise as a Satisfaction of curiosity but only as a motive for watchful- 
ness.” “We have also good ground for assuming that this collection 
actually transmits essentially true utterances of Jesus, and may thus 
hold Mark’s source for this part of the discourse to have been a genuine 
apostolic tradition.” ; 

“Concerning the second collection we must judge otherwise. Its 
expressions find their analogy not in the words elsewhere handed 
down to us from Jesus, but, both as respects word and thought, in the 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian apocalyptic literature. We may not then 
conclude that this small Jewish-Christian apocalypse comes from an 
authentic apostolic tradition. We are compelled to assume, rather, 
that Mark was persuaded to its incorporation with the other collec- 
tion of words handed down to him, because it passed current as repre- 
senting a genuine prophecy of Jesus. It is difficult to determine from 
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what time it had its origin. It is possible that it arose at the approach 
of the Jewish catastrophe at the close of the seventh decade. Possi- 
bly, however, it had already appeared in earlier times, and afterwards 
obtained a peculiar regard because its words were found to have been 
in agreement with the following events” (pp. 19, 20). 

Do the apocalyptic addresses of the gospels substantially represent 
the genuine utterances of our Lord, or are the portions singled out 
above to be regarded as interpolated additions from a Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian source, because out of harmony both with the spirit 
and form of the remainder of our Lord’s utterances ‘on these and 
kindred topics? It will be our endeavor to show that they are in 
harmony with our Lord’s thought and with his undisputed utterances, 
and that the theory expressed above is thus unnecessary and unsatis- 
factory. 

For the sake of convenience we present in parallel columns the two 
collections of words, according to Wendt’s division. 


FIRST COLLECTION. SECOND COLLECTION. 


13 And as he went forth out of (The Small Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
the temple one of his disciples Apocalyptic Discourse.) 
saith unto him, Master, behold, 
what manner of stones and what 13 10 And the gospel must first be 
manner of buildings! And Jesus preached unto all the nations. 
said unto him, Seest thou these 7 And when ye shall hear of wars 
great buildings? there shall not and rumors of wars, be not 
be left here one stone upon an- troubled: these things must needs 
other, which shall not be thrown come to pass; but the end is not 
down. yet. Fornation shall rise against 

And as he sat on the mount of nation, and kingdom against king- 

Olives over against the temple, dom: there shall be earthquakes 
Peter and James and John and in divers places; there shall be 
Andrew asked him privately, Tell famines: these things are the be- 
us, when shall these things be? ginning of travail. 
and what shad/ be the sign when But take ye heed to yourselves : 
these things are all about to be But when ye see the abomina- 
accomplished? And Jesus began tion of desolation standing where 
to say unto them, Take heed that he ought not (let him that readeth 
no man lead you astray. Many understand), then let them that 
shall come in my name, saying, I are in Judea flee unto the moun- 
am Ae; and shalllead manyastray. 15 tains: and let him that is on the 
And then if any man shall say unto housetop not go down, nor enter in, 
you, Lo, here is the Christ; or, to take anything out of his house : 
Lo, there; believe z¢ not: for 16 and let him that is in the field not 
there shall arise false Christs and 17 return back to take his cloke. But 
false prophets, and shall shew woe unto them that are with child 
signs and wonders, that they may and to them that give suck in those 
lead astray, if possible, the elect. 18 days! And pray ye that it be not 
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FIRST COLLECTION, 


23 But take ye heed: behold, I have’ 


told you all things beforehand. 
g For they shall deliver you up to 
councils; and in synagogues shall 
ye be beaten; and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye stand for 
my sake, for a testimony unto 
10 them. And when they lead you 
to judgment, and deliver you up, 
be not anxious beforehand what 
ye shall speak: but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour, 
that speak ye: for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
12 And brother shall deliver up 
brother to death, and the father 
his child; and children shall 
rise up against parents, and 
cause them to be put to death. 


13 And ye shall be hated of all men, 


for my name’s sake: but he that 
endureth to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 

28 Now from the fig tree learn her 
parable: when her branch is now 
become tender, and putteth forth 
its leaves, ye know that the sum- 

29 meris nigh; even so ye also, when 
ye see these things coming to pass, 
know ye that he is nigh, even at 

32 thedoors. But of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, 

33 but the Father. Take ye heed, 
watch and pray: for ye know not 

34 when the timeis. /¢ zs as when 
a man, sojourning in another 
country, having left his house, 
and given authority to his serv- 
ants, to each one his work, com- 
manded also the porter to watch. 

35 Watch therefore: for ye know not 
when the lord of the house cometh, 
whether at even, or at midnight, 
or at cockcrowing, orin the morn- 

36 ing; lest coming suddenly he find 

37 yousleeping. And what I say unto 
you I say unto all, Watch. 


SECOND COLLECTION. 


Ig in the winter. For those days 
shall be tribulation, such as there 
hath not been the like from the 
beginning of the creation which 
God created until now, and never 

20 shall be. And except the Lord 
had shortened the days, no flesh 
would have been saved: but for 
the elect’s sake, whom he chose, 
he shortened the days. : 

24 But inthose days, after that trib- 
ulation, the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her 

25 light, and the stars shall be falling 
from heaven, and the powers that 
are in the heavens shall be shaken. 

26 And then shall they see the Son 

‘of man coming in clouds with 

27 great power and glory. And 
then shall he send forth the an- 
gels, and shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from 
the uttermost part of the earth 
to the uttermost part of heaven. 

30 Verily I say unto you, This gen- 
eration shall not pass away, until 
all these things be accomplished. 

31 Heaven and. earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not 
pass away. 


The division is certainly ingenious. It will be seen that the first 
collection confines itself exclusively to generalities, and makes no 
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endeavor to answer even in form the two separate points of the 
disciples’ confused inquiry,—points of inquiry clearly distinguishéd 
by Matthew, and assumed by the narratives in Mark and Luke. That 
is, either as to the time of the destruction of the temple, or as to 
the signs attending Christ’s coming and the end of the world. All 
recognition of these two separate inquiries, and all approach to the 
concrete or the specific in their answer, is relegated to the second col- 
lection. The teaching of this so-called later part consists of two main 
heads, corresponding to the objects of inquiry : 

(1) An approaching tribulation, near at hand. 

(2) A later coming of the Son of Man in clouds and glory, to con- 
duct a world ingathering of his people. 

Is it true that these utterances regarding two such tremendous 
epochs in the history of the kingdom of God find no analogy in 
words of our Lord spoken at other times? Is there, in our Lord’s 
undoubted speeches recorded elsewhere, no trace of convictions on 
this subject, whose existence in his mind would argue a probability of 
his alluding to them when questioned specifically on this very topic ? 
Are such concrete apocalyptic utterances so foreign to his thought and 
teaching as to make it intrinsically improbable that he would allude 
to events of such importance when asked categorically concerning 
them? Did he have any views on these subjects which sprang from 
knowledge, and if he did, and if elsewhere he gave expression to them 
to other than his disciples, is it likely that he would studiously conceal 
them from his closest followers when these very views, elsewhere 
expressed, were the subject of discussion? For in order to the main- 
tenance of Wendt’s contention it would seem to be almost necessary 
that our Lord was either in willing ignorance of these coming cata- 
clysms, or that he consistently refused to make any deliverance 
regarding them. If he gave evidence both of knowledge of these 
coming crises, and of willingness to refer to them in concrete detail, 
there is ground for the strongest presumption that allusion to them 
would not be wholly wanting in this prolonged apocalyptic conversa- 
tion with his disciples. 

(1) Regarding an unparalleled tribulation to fall within the limits 
of an existing generation. We find other allusions as follows: 

Matt. 23:35, 36: Words addressed to the scribes, Pharisees and 
lawyers: “ .... that upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth . . . . Verily I say unto you, All these things shall 
come upon this generation.” ; 
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Luke 11:51: “ ... . that the blood of all the prophets which 
was shed from the foundation of the world, may be required of this 
generation ; yea, I say unto you, it shall be required of this generation.” 

Matt. 21: 33-44: The parable of the destruction of the wicked 
husbandmen, concluding with the words, “ The kingdom of God shall 
be taken away from you,” etc. 

Luke 19: 41: Jesus “saw the city and wept over it, saying, The days 
shall come upon thee when thine enemies shall cast up a bank about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall dash thee to the ground, and thy children within thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another.” 

Luke 23: 28: “Jesus said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, and for your children. For behold the days 
are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed are the barren and the 
wombs that never bare, and the breasts that never gave suck. Then 
shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the 
hills, Cover us.” 

It is evident, thus, that our Lord knew of the impending destruction 
of the temple, of the incomparably bitter war that should attend it, and 
of the ruin of Jerusalem; that he announced against the leaders of 
the nation impending woes that should be adequate to the punishment 
of the accumulated crimes of ages, and that he commiserated the 
women of Jerusalem for their enforced share in this approaching 
catastrophe; and, further, that he clearly announced these sorrows as 
close at hand, and destined to smite the generation then upon the 
earth. 

With all this concreteness and explicitness of detail, both of knowl- 
edge and of declaration, it seems antecedently improbable that all 
trace of such knowledge and of the readiness to impart it should dis- 
appear when he was questioned by his followers for further informa- 
tion regarding one of these specific utterances. 

This probability is much increased when we inquire whether our 
Lord ever gave any intimation of his knowledge of his own share in 
the last things, or ever spoke definitely of the fact or the manner of his 
second appearance on the earth. We now inquire, therefore, whether 
there are found in our Lord’s words any analogies to the passage in 
this “ Jewish-Christian interpolation” which affirm 

(2) A coming of the Son of Man in clouds and glory, to conduct a 
world ingathering of his people by the angels. Such analogies we 
find, as follows: 
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John 5:27-29: a specific declaration of his authority, as the Son 
of Man, to sit in judgment and to call forth righteous and wicked in a 
final resurrection. ‘The Father gave him authority to execute judg- 
ment because he is the Son of Man. The hour cometh, in which all 
that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, ... . 
unto the resurrection.” ; 

Matt. 13:40, 41: “So shall it be in the end of the world. The 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that cause stumbling, . . . . and shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire. Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

Matt. 19:28: “In the regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit 
on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones.” 

Matt. 25:31, 32: “But when the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory: and before him shall be gathered all the nations.” 

Mark 8:38: ‘“‘The Son of Man shall be ashamed of him, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels.” 

Mark 14:62: “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” 

It would appear from the above that our Lord clearly made for 
himself the claim, at wide variance with current apocalyptic ideas, of 
authority to sit in judgment at the last day, and that he uttered 
the prophetic statement that he would in fact thus call forth all men to 
a resurrection of woe or blessedness. He explicitly and repeatedly 
affirmed that he would come to this earth a second time, attended by 
the angels, whom he would send out at his own bidding to garner in 
the just and cast out the wicked; that the Son of Man would one 
day come in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, and 
that all eyes should so behold him. 

It would be impossible to find more striking analogies than these, 
both of thought and expression, to the second part of this interpolated 
prophecy. 

Some of the characteristic phraseology of this discourse, how- 
ever, regarding the greatness of the tribulation and the signs that 
should accompany the day of the Lord, finds little analogy in other 
recorded words of the gospel narratives. Is it therefore necessary to 
conclude that such expressions are foreign to the thought of our Lord, 
and must have been introduced from some alien source of Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian apocalyptic writing? So far from there being need 
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for any such hypothesis, the imagery made use of is chiefly that of the 
Old Testament, and could not but have risen spontaneously to our 
Lord’s mind when his thought reached out to those coming crises of 
which its writers darkly prophesied. 5 

Compare thus: 

Isa. 13:9,.10, 13: “ Behold, the day of the Lord cometh,. . . . For 
the stars of heaven and the constellations. thereof shall not give their 
light : the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine. Therefore I will make the heavens 
to tremble, and the earth shall be shaken out of her place 


Dan. 12:1: “At that time there shall be a time of trouble, such as® 


never was since there was a nation even to that same time.” 

Joel 2:10, 30, 31: “The earth quaketh before them ; the heavens 
tremble ; the sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars withdraw 
their shining.” . . . . “And I will show wonders in the heaven and in 
the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be 
turned into darkness and the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come.” 

Amos 8:9: “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord 
God, that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken 
the earth in the clear day.” 

The dread prophecies of coming tribulation, and of the signs in the 
heavens that should herald the great day of the visitation of the Lord, 
are too often and too variously repeated in the book whose thought 
and imagery were our Lord’s familiar possession to allow room for 
wonder that they should find a place in his thinking or in his speech. 

- The foregoing examination has made plain the fact that most of 
the material of this interpolated section of the apocalyptic discourse 
recorded by Mark was the undoubted possession of our Lord’s mind, 
both in substance and in form. It is natural, and to be expected, that 
it should find expression in any prolonged eschatological discourse, 
especially in one called forth by a sympathetic inquiry as to the very 
events with which this second and rejected collection concerns itself. 

We deem it therefore a fair conclusion that the theory advocated 
by Wendt and Weiffenbach is not made necessary by any surpassing 


difficulty in the natural assumption of the genuineness of the dis- 


course. 

It cannot be denied that the theory under discussion avoids a diffi- 
culty which is only too apparent in the claim for the unity of the 
apocalyptic addresses in their present form. The two collections of 
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words as arranged by Wendt are clear, intelligible, and measurably 
connected in their thought. The discourse as it appears in Mark, on 
the other hand, concerns itself with two widely separated series of 
events, which are here blended in an all but inextricable confusion. 
This confusion, and the obscurity of thought to which it leads, form 
what is really the strongest argument in favor of a diverse origin for 
two or more of the constituent parts of the address. Such a hypothesis 
furnishes a ready explanation for the critical difficulties that lie upon 
the surface and challenge the attention even of the casual reader. If 
the discourse be a unity, how are we to account for the puzzling dis- 
locations and inconsequential juxtapositions of its thought ? Is there 
any more natural explanation than the one suggested, viz., that the 
confusion is the product of the unauthorized blending of two accounts, 
the one a genuine utterance of our Lord, the other an apocalyptic 
composition of later date and uncertain origin ? 

We have endeavored to show already that there is nothing in the 
material or form of the ideas of the discourse which is foreign to 
our Lord’s thought. There is nothing incongruous or unnatural in 
holding that any one of its many sentences might have fallen from his 
lips. It remains to suggest-—if there may be suggested—an explanation 
of the present form of the discourse as a whole which shall be in har- 
mony with the view that the entire collection represents a genuine utter- 
ance of our Lord. Suchan explanation is readily afforded by the facts : 

(1) That the inquiry of the disciples was regarding two widely 
differing events, separated by unknown reaches of time. 

(2) That in current apocalyptic thought these two events were 
scarcely distinguished in time, and never widely separated. 

(3) That the disciples in their own thought confused and combined 
the two. 

(4) That even had our Lord’s discourse been scientifically clear in its 
statements of temporal relations, the force of the disciples’ precon- 
ceived ideas, and of the universal habit of current thought, would have 
been sufficient to account for the obscuring of temporal distinctions in 
the form in which the abbreviated discourse was handed down. 

(5) That in point of fact our Lord, in this as in many other matters, 
was not concerned to controvert popular misconceptions, or to place 
the events of which he spoke in their exact temporal adjustment, and 
that his phraseology was readily open to the superficial misunder- 
standing which, as at other times, he evidently expected and allowed. 

The following considerations appear to furnish the natural and 
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sufficient explanation of the critical and exegetical difficulties which the 
unmistakable confusion of the present form of the discourse presents. 

(1) The inquiry of the disciples was regarding two widely separated 
events. As Matthew states their question specifically, they replied to 
our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of the temple with the query : 
“Tell us when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the consummation of the age ?” All three forms of 
the discourse, as recorded by the synoptists, make plain the fact that 
our Lord’s reply took cognizance of these two plainly differing objects 
of their inquiry,—as to the woes to come upon the city of Jerusalem, 
and-as to the end of the age and the coming in majesty of the Messiah. 

(2) In current apocalyptic thought these events were closely 
associated. The type of apocalyptic teaching regarding these asso- 
ciated events —to which the writers of the pseudepigrapha refer with 
varying degrees of clearness—is furnished in the book of Daniel. 
Later writers departed more or less widely from the detail of the 
Danielic arrangement of the last things, but all followed the general 
conception there set forth,— of an age of oppression and increasing 
tribulation, to be terminated by the sudden coming of Jehovah, or his 
Chosen One, in judgment, for the redemption of his people. The actual 
destruction of Jerusalem was often involved in this culminating distress, 
though in some cases it was only from an extremity of misery and 
danger, falling just short of the destruction of the city, that the Jewish 
nation were to be rescued by the descent of their King in vengeance. 

The familiar prophecies of Daniel represent, under a twofold 
imagery, the rise of a succession of hostile kingdoms, of which the last 
was to -be most terrible of all and fiercest in its persecution of the 
saints. From this last kingdom was to arise the anti-Messiah. Of 
this culmination of evil and of tribulation Daniel says: “And he shall 
speak words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of 


the Most High. ... . And they shall be given into his hand until a 
time and times and half atime. But the judgment shall sit, and they 
shall take away his dominion... . . And the kingdom and dominion 


. shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High” 

(Dan. 7: 25, 26, 27). It is the familiar picture of the new age follow- 
ing immediately upon the old age of increasing woe. 
Later we have more specific allusion to the same tribulation: “The 
people of the prince that shall come shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary ; and his end shall be with a flood, and even unto the end of 
the war desolations are determined” (Dan. 9:26). It is alluded to later 
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in the following words: “At that time ... . there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was a nation even to that same 
time : and at that time thy people shall be delivered .... And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake” (Dan. 12:1, 2). 

The same idea had been plainly expressed, and rooted in popular 
thought, by Zechariah: “I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to 
battle; and the city shall be taken, . . . . and half of the city shall go 
forth into captivity Then shall the Lord go forth and fight 
against. those nations And the Lord my God shall come, and 
all the holy ones with thee And the Lord shall be king over 
all the earth” (Zech. 14:2, 3, 5, 9). 

This association of a growing series of disasters and oppressions, to 
culminate in a misery more bitter than all that had gone before, with 
an appearance of Jehovah —in the person or through the Messiah — 
to bring it to an end and usher in a new dispensation, was the common 
property of nearly all the apocalyptic writers, and of current thought. 
It was the common belief that the extremity of his people was to be 
the opportunity of the Messiah; the time of the acutest need was to 
bring the long-delayed appearance of the Most High, and the begin- 
ning of the new age of a glorified Israel. 

Thus we read in the Assumptio Mosis, a pseudepigraphic work fall- 
ing probably within the limits of our Lord’s life, and expressing popular 
hopes with whose utterance he and his disciples must have been familiar : 

“What nation of the ungodly has ever had to endure anything 
equal to what has befallen us? . . . . Let us gointoa cave... . and 
die there (chap. 10). And then will his (the Lord, the God of our 
fathers) kingdom appear throughout his whole creation. Then will the 
devil have an end, and sorrow will disappear along with him. For the 
heavenly one will rise up from his throne. And the earth will tremble, 
the sun will withhold its light, and the horns of the moon will be broken. 
For God the Most High will appear, and he will punish the Gentiles. 
Then wilt thou be happy, O Israel, and God will exalt thee.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further extracts, which might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, to show how this conception of a culmina- 
ting ruin to be followed closely by the advent of Jehovah, or the Mes- 
siah, was rooted in the apocalyptic thought of our Lord’s day. 

(3) The disciples in their own thought confused these two events. 
This is simply saying that the disciples shared the current religious 
conceptions of their age—and there needs no argument to confirm 
this statement. For them to have distinguished clearly between the 
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two epochs, of coming tribulation and of coming triumph over all 
enemies, would have been to have presented a spirituality of concep- 
tion and clearness of discrimination totally anomalous, unwarranted by 
anything we learn elsewhere of their mental processes. Edersheim has 
been at pains to argue that the disciples did not and could not have 
connected the destruction of Jerusalem with Jesus’ own second coming, 
because they “could not have overlooked” the fact that in the very 
saying of his that gave rise to their inquiry (‘‘ Your house is left unto 
you desolate. For I say unto you that ye shall not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord”) 
Jesus had placed a period of indefinite length between the desolation 
of the house and their new welcome to him, making such an associa- 
tion of events in their minds impossible. 

Such impossibilities are, however, the commonest actualities in the 
lives of the disciples. It is evident that they did not have any such 
unprecedented discernment on this occasion, from the fact that at no 
time in their history did they appreciate the existence of “‘a period of 
indefinite length” before the restoration of the kingdom, but that even 
after his resurrection their inquiry still was, “ Wilt thou at this time 
restore the kingdom unto Israel?” 

(4) It is only a corollary of the above to add that, even had our 
Lord’s statement of the temporal relations been scientifically exact and 
clear, what we know of the unelasticity of the disciples’ thought war- 
rants us in supposing that his language would still have been insuffi- 
cient to override in their minds the universal habit of current thought. 
When access to their intelligence was barred by preconceived ideas, in 
the atmosphere of which the disciples had grown up, no amount of 
explicitness of teaching seems to have been sufficient for their under- 
standing of Jesus’ thought. His repeated statements of the coming 
shame and death were received by them with stolid unintelligence, up 
to the very hour of his death. Yet the belief in a victorious Messiah 
was not more deeply rooted in popular imagination than the univer- 
sal conviction that the final woe and the final vindication of the chosen 
people were to be conjoined in time. 

The undeniable fact of our Lord’s death and passion made clear to 
the disciples their inadequate comprehension of his words regarding 
these events, but no such irrefutable explanation was ever vouchsafed 
to them concerning those other words as to the consummation of the 
age. It is natural, then, since the transmission of our Lord’s discourses 
freely involved the presence of transpositions and elisions according 
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to the recollection or the didactic purpose of the recorder, that this 
address should not have retained the original clearness and logical 
coherence that might have been preserved for us had all its significance 
been understood by any of his hearers. 

(5) But in point of fact it is not probable that our Lord did speak 
with that categorical preciseness of definition in respect to the temporal 
relation of the different steps of this great progression of the last things 
which is to be found in the typical chiliastic discourse of our own day. 
Such was not his method-of teaching, even in regard to matters that 
seem to us to have been of immediate spiritual consequence to his 
hearers. How much less in regard to matters on which he distinctly 
refused to speak-with clearness, inquiry as to which brought out a 
rebuke of the disciples’ curiosity, and in respect to which he even 
asserted the limitations of his own knowledge! We may affirm without 
hesitation that it was not his desire to speak with clearness here. Of 
the general substance of coming events he spoke in terms whose sig- 
nificance was unmistakable. But any such definition, discrimination, 
or exact adjustment of the sequence or interrelation of these events, 
repeated with such insistence and precision as to controvert or override 
the preconceived ideas of those who listened, would have been opposed 
to the entire habit of his teaching. 

We conclude, therefore, that the discourse as found in the synop- 
tists represents a genuine utterance of our Lord: First, because of the 
harmony of its teaching with our Lord’s thought, and second, because 
the objection based on the exegetical difficulties presented by its 
recorded form is abundantly met without recourse to the theory of a 
composite authorship.” 

*The notable differences between the apocalyptic portions of the gospels and 
those of pseudepigraphic literature may be reduced to two: (1) the greater simplicity 
and dignity of the gospel apocalyptic ‘discourses (closely paralleled by the difference 
in this regard between the canonical and the apocryphal gospels); and (2) the 
position of dignity assumed by our Lord, as judge in his own right, in sharpest con- 
trast to the uniform assumption of the pseudepigrapha that the final judge is God, not 
Christ ; or God through the Messiah as his representative. 

A single but notable exception to this rule is offered by the section of the 
so-called allegories of the Book of Enoch (secs. 37-72). Authorities are about equally 
divided, in number, between the assignment of this section to a pre-Christian and a 
post-Christian origin, but the weight of evidence is undoubtedly for the former. If 
this conclusion be a correct one, the book anticipates to a remarkable degree our 
Lord’s teaching in these things, and was doubtless well known to him. Nevertheless 
it does not represent current apocalyptic thought, nor does it find a parallel in any 
pseudepigraphic writing for a century following. 
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HAVE WE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF ST. PAUL? 


By WILLIAM HARRISON BRADLEY, 
Chicago. 


Many able Christian writers now agree that both Peter’ and 
Paul lived for a time and suffered martyrdom at Rome, where 


they were known and revered, 
not alone by the poor, but by 
many of the rich and powerful 
of the Roman citizens who 
accepted their teachings. 

At no place or time in the 
world were portraits of every 
kind so common as at Rome 
during the period about the 
beginning of the Christian era, 
a century before, and somewhat 
longer afterwards. From the 
gods they descended through 
the rulers and distinguished 
persons to commoners of every 
rank, and even artisans, like 
shoemakers, had their portraits 
cut upon their tombs. From 
the earliest times the cata- 
combs were decorated with real 
or fanciful portraits of apostles, 


Fic. 1.—REPOUSSE WORK OF THE SEC- 
OND CENTURY. 


martyrs, and biblical personages. There was no persecution until 
that of Nero, so that there could have been no fear to prevent 
some of the many artists of Rome making portraits of Peter and 
Paul for their friends. That we have none known to have been 
taken from life is no more remarkable than that we have none 
of the original manuscripts of the books of the New Testament. 
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A modern writer says of these what would be equally appli- 
cable to such portraits: “It does not appear that any special 
care was taken in the first age to pre- 
serve the books of the New Testa- 
ment from injuries of time, or to 
insure perfect accuracy of transcrip- 
ae The original copies 
seem to have soon perished; and we 
may perhaps see in this a providential 
provision against that spirit of supersti- 
tion which in earlier times converted 
the symbols of God’s redemption into 
objects of idolatry.” That they did 
éxist no one questions. 
Most of the methods of portraiture 
now in use were in use then. In sculp- 
ture we have extant of that period statues, busts, and reliefs. A 
very noteworthy illustration of our subject, as showing that the 
Christians were portrayed in car- 
icature, was that human figure 
with an ass’s head, on the cross, 
supposed to represent the Christ, 
scratched in the fresh plaster on 
the wall of a room in the palace of 
the Czsars in the first century, 
A. D., and recently found. In 
color we have mosaics, frescoes, 
and among these last so many rep- 
resenting paintings framed and 
hung on the walls of rooms, that / 
doubtless easel paintings were 
not uncommon at an early day; 
and from about the middle of the 
second century come the Graco- 
Roman portraits, painted on wood 
panels found in the cemetery at Fayam, in Egypt. Whatever 
was done at this date had undoubtedly been much better done at 


Fic. 3—MOSAIC AT ROME, 526-530 A. D. 
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an earlier time, so we can consider their workmanship a step in 
the descent from the heights of art which had been passed sev- 
eral hundred years before. The con- 
stant succession of persecutions up to 
the fourth century would probably have 
destroyed all but some small portraits 
easily carried and hidden, which have 


since disappeared. 


Perhaps the best proof that portraits 
of the apostles once existed is the suc- 
cession of portraits 


extant which have 
been made from 6: 4—MOSAICFROM RAVENNA, 


547 A. D. 


time to time sifce 

their death, in different places, all of them of 
the same general type, notwithstanding the 
depths to which art sank during the Middle 
Ages. For illustration I have selected from 
photographs and prints a few that happened to 


beat hand. 


Fic. MOSAIC AT 
ROME, 821 A. D. The first 


(Fig.1) isa 
relief in repoussé work of the 
second century, found in the 
catacombs of Domatella. My 
reproduction is from a cut in 
one of R. Lanciani’s works. 
According to records quoted 
by him Flavia Domatella, for 
whom the catacombs were 
named, and who was a Chris- 
tian martyr, was a niece of 
Vespasian (68 A. D.) and of 
Domitian (81 A. D.), so that 
this portrait was probably de- 


Fic. 6.—MOSAIC OF THE TENTH CENTURY, 


posited there during the lifetime of many who knew Paul per- 
sonally. The house of Pudens, the friend of Paul (2 Tim. 4:21), 
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used probably as a meeting place by 

the earliest Christians, was certainly 

an authorized place of worship as 

early as 150 A. D. and grew into 

one of the most revered and highly 

ornamented churches in Rome under 

the name San Pudentiana. From a 

photograph of the very fine mosaic 

still existing in the apse the second 

illustration (Fig. 2) is taken. It has 

been retouched, and there has been 

much discussion as to its age, but it 

ORK OF THE tLEVENH xm seems to be safe to assign it to the 

TURY, OR PERHAPS EARLIER. fourth century. The pagan temple 

made over into a Christian church and dedicated to SS. Cosmo 

and Damian gives us the next portrait (Fig. 3), a mosaic made 
A. D. 526-530. 

The seat of government 


of the Western Roman Empire 
was moved from Rome to 


Ravenna during the reign of 
Honorius, and under him and 
his successors the latter city \\ 4 
was filled with handsome 
churches, among them one 
dedicated to San Vitale, which 
was finished in the year A. D. 
547. Among its decorations 
was the mosaic medallion of 
St. Paul (Fig. 4) reproduced 
here. 

In the church built on the 
site of the house and to the 
memory of that charming St. 
Cecilia is another mosaic of 


St. Paul (Fig. 5), represented, 
: > Fic. 8.—FRESCO OF THE THIRTEENTH 
as is so often the case, with CENTURY. 
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Fic. 10.—FRESCO BY MASACCIO, FLORENCE, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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St. Peter supporting Christ. This portrait was made about A. D. 
821. In Fig. 6 we have St. Paul again with St. Peter and Christ, 
in a mosaic which once adorned the tomb of Otho 
II, in the old church of St. Peter’s at Rome, a 
work of the last half of the tenth century. The 
next illustration (Fig. 7) is a head of St. Paul of 
the Byzantine type from an engraving in D’Agin- 
court’s collection of a painting on wood brought 
to Rome from Greece about the eleventh cen- 
tury, its actual date unknown. The whole paint- 
ing represents the two apostles with Christ. Fifteenth Century. 

It would make more probable the theory that these faces were 
copies from paintings of St. Paul taken from life if there were 


Fic. 9.—FROM A 


GREEK MS. 


rude artistic work of dates 
contemporary with these, 
which was very far from fol- 
lowing nature. 

Two of the more modern 
pictures of Paul may be 
given: a fresco of the thir- 
teenth century (Fig. 8) in 
the chapel of St. Sylvester 
at Rome, and a Greek head 
(Fig. 9) from a manuscript 
of the Acts of the Apostles 
which once belonged to the 
Queen of Cyprus, and was 
given by her to Pope Inno- 
cent VIII, executed in the 
fifteenth century or earlier. 
There isalsoa group( Fig.10) 
by Masaccio, whose frescoes 
in the Brancaci Chapel at 
Florence, studied by all 
those who followed him and 
copied by even Raphael, were 
painted A. D. 1420-1430. 
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These bring us to a time when portrait painting was again 
common, and to a series of pictures from which we derive our 
own ideas for biblical illustrations. 

What probability is there, then, that these pictures represent 
approximately Paul’s personal appearance? They seem to be 
of a common type, and are in accord with the second-century 
tradition that he was bald-headed, with meeting eyebrows, a 
prominent nose, and a long, rather thin beard. But the tradi- 
tion and the pictures can hardly be considered independent 
witnesses. The question must be left open. There is some 
probability that they give us an idea of Paul’s looks, though 
this is not certain enough to build upon. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND ENGLISH WRITERS. 


By CHAUNCEY MARVIN Capy,: 
Chicago. 


General use of the Biblein literature.— Shakespeare.— Bacon.— Macaulay. 
— Ruskin, — Tennyson. — Longfellow. 


Every student of English literature or hearer of English 
speech finds three works or subjects referred to (directly or 
indirectly), or quoted from, more frequently than others. These 
are the Bible, the tales of Greek and Roman mythology, and 
4isop’s Fables. (Perhaps a fourth work ought to be added, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, only that, as Venables has said, 
Bunyan’s English was the English of the Bible.) 

The scenes and the characters, wit and wisdom, pathos and 
humor, strength and beauty of these works are wrought into the 
very warp and woof of the best of our literature and are the 
sources of nine-tenths of all illustrations therein. Of these three 
the Bible furnishes by far the greatest number of references, 
allusions, and quotations. 

Poets and essayists, scientists and critics, historians and 
philosophers, orators and editors use the Bible with perfect 
freedom and assurance, knowing that all classes of readers and 
hearers will catch and at once interpret their meaning, for the 
book is (or has been) as familiar to the one as to the other. 

If our best writers— the writers that touch life and character 
the most helpfully in the broadest and deepest and highest sense 
of the word—are to be really understood so as to be apprecia-. 
tively enjoyed by their own countrymen, then it would seem 
imperative that our children and young people should become 
more familiar with the Bible than they now seem to be. To 
miss the point of an allusion, or reference, or quotation, or illus- 
tration, through ignorance of their source and connection, is to 


miss the very highest pleasure of reading. Take from our leading 
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writings all biblical connection, expunge the Bible from English 
literature, and you leave a colorless garment. 

Take first the greatest of all, Shakespeare. Charles Words- 
worth has written quite a large book on Shakespeare’s knowledge 
and use of the Bible, giving references and allusions and quota- 
tions made by the poet in thirty-seven plays, a most significant 
fact when we recall that Shakespeare died in 1616, only four 
years after King James’ Version was published in full. Evidently, 
as Selkirk has said, the Bible must have been eminently the book 
after his own heart. . 

These citations partake of a wide range of spirit, from the 
somewhat coarse though humorous and pat sayings of Falstaff . 
and the clown to the solemnity of the king in “Hamlet” and 
Helena in ‘All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

In “King Henry IV” Falstaff thus addresses the Prince: 
“Dost thou hear Hal? Thou knowest in the state of innocency 
Adam fell, and what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days 
of villainy ?” | 

In “Merry Wives of Windsor” he explains: ‘I will tell you; 
he beat me grievously in the shape of a woman; for in the shape 
of a man, Master Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver’s beam ; 
because I know also life is a shuttle.” In this last clause there 
seems to be an allusion to (Job 7:6) “my days are swifter than 
a weaver’s shuttle.” 

In “ All’s Well that Ends Well” the clown- excuses himself 
with a humorous twist : 


“T am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, 
I have not much skill in grass.” 


On the other hand, in “‘ Hamlet,” we have the king’s remorse- 
ful cry: 


“O my offense is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 

A brother’s murder!” 
And in “All’s Well that Ends Well” Helena, the doctor’s 
daughter, thus argues with the king: 


“ He that of greatest works is finisher 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
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So Holy Writ in babes hath judgment shown, 

When judges have been babes, great floods have flown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried, 
When miracles by the greatest have been denied.” 


Here there are five, possibly six, references to five different 
Bible passages in five lines, so carefully wrought into the fair 
young doctor’s speech as to indicate a striking familiarity with 
the Scriptures on the part of the poet. 

Lord Bacon uses quotations from the Bible or alludes ‘to it 
with fine effect in a large number of his essays, and several times 
in some. One writer, J. B. Selkirk, says he found over seventy 
such references in twenty-four of the essays; and I have little 
doubt that a number more could be shown. 

Take, for example, his happy characterization of usury in the 
essay entitled “Of Riches: ‘Usury is the certainest means of 
gain, though one of the worst; as that whereby a man doth eat 
his bread in the sweat of another’s face ;” or that equally happy 
characterizing of the difference between Solomon and his son 
and successor Rehoboam in his essay on “‘ Counsel :” “ Solomon’s 
son found the force of counsel as his father saw the necessity.”’ 

Men of malignant envy, he says, ‘‘are not so good as the 
dogs that licked Lazarus’ sores, but like flies that are still buzz- 
ing upon anything that is raw.” 

Lord Macaulay is one of the masters of style and his advice 
is certainly worthy of respect. In calling upon Lady Holland 
one day, Lord Macaulay was led to bring the attention of his 
fair hostess to the fact that the use of the word “talent’’ to 
mean gifts or powers of the mind, or when we speak of men of 
talent, came from the use of the word in Christ’s parable of the 
talents. In a letter to his sister Hannah he describes the 
incident and says that Lady Holland was evidently ignorant of 
the parable. “I did not tell her,” he adds, ‘though I might 
have done so, that a person who professes to be a critic in the 
delicacies of the English language ought to have the Bible at 
his fingers’ ends.” 

Now Lord Macaulay not only preached that every would-be 
accurate user of English should have the Bible at his fingers’ 
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ends, but practiced what he preached, as his essays abundantly 
testify. The total number of such examples of use must be 
many hundreds, for you can find one or more on nearly every 
page. Perhaps one of the best examples is the following, which 
is, at the same time, an excellent example of his favorite use of 
antithesis. Let the reader recall the accounts of the closing 
scenes in the life of Christ as given by the writers of the gospels 
and he will notice that Macaulay has done no more than state 
the facts as there recorded. The passage may be found, by the 
way, in the essay on ‘‘Southey’s Colloquies :” 

“The whole history of Christianity shows that she is in 
far greater danger of being corrupted by alliance with power 
than of being crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust 
temporal sovereignty upon her do but treat her as their proto- 
types treated her Author. They bow the knee and spit upon 
her; they cry ‘Hail!’ and smite her on the cheek; they put a 
scepter in her hand, but it is a fragile reed; they crown her, 
but it is with thorns ; they cover with purple the wounds which 
their own hands have inflicted upon her, and inscribe magnifi- 
cent titles over the cross on which they have fixed her to 
perish with ignominy and pain.” 

What sarcasm is expressed in his description of Mill’s 
“Essay on Government!”’ 

“So ends this celebrated essay. And such is this philosophy 
for which the experience of three thousand years is to be dis- 
carded. . . . Weare sick, it seems, like the children of Israel, of 
the objects of our old and legitimate worship. We pine for a 
new idolatry. All that is costly and all that is ornamental in 
our intellectual treasures must be delivered up and cast into the 
furnace-——and there comes out this CALF!” 

How apt and suggestive his use of the psalmist’s vivid and 
musical words in describing the unsystematic productiveness of 
Bentham, the philosopher: “The fertility of his mind resem- 
bled the fertility of those vast American wildernesses in which 
blossoms and decays a rich but unprofitable vegetation ‘where- 
with the reaper filleth not his hand, neither he that bindeth up 
the sheaves his bosom.’ ” 
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Several hours could be filled in merely reading such pas- 
sages, so plentifully are they sprinkled through all his writings. 

But of all the English writers, so far as I am aware, John 
Ruskin is the one whose use of the Bible is most frequent and 
telling. His works are fairly saturated with biblical phrases. 
and sentences. 

Take a colored pencil and, when you read your Ruskin, mark, 

say with red, all words, phrases, and passages evidently taken 
from the Bible, all allusions and all direct references, as well as 
actual and formal citations, and I think you will be astonished, 
so luminous will the pages become. 
_ However we may view Ruskin’s opinions as an art critic, a 
critic of life, a poet, a political economist, a philanthropist, or 
as a writer on things in general, no one can deny his superiority 
as a writer of English, but surely no small part of that charm 
and force and mastery comes from his marvelous use of the 
English Bible. Our wonder at the exceeding richness and 
beauty, the singular power of Bible diction and imagery in his 
hands, is partly explained on reading of his early training in the 
Bible. His mother, he tells us, was accustomed to drill him 
every day in reading or reciting the Bible, from the first verse 
of Genesis right through to the end of Revelation, over and 
over, from the time he could read at all till he went to Oxford. 
“To that discipline,” he says, “I owe the best part of my 
taste in literature, and, once knowing the Bible, it was not pos- 
sible for me to write superficial and formal English.” 

In reading this last sentence one is reminded of similar tes- 
timony from two other great masters of style, who were at once 
great artists and critics, men that are widely recognized as hav- 
ing left as deep marks upon modern thought as have been made 
by any other two minds. é 

Coleridge, in his Tab/e-Talk, June’ 14, 1830, said: ‘Intense 
study of the Bible will keep any writer from being vudgar in 
point of style.” 

Goethe wrote: “It is a belief in the Bible which has served 
me as the guide of my literary life. I have found it a capital 
safely invested and richly productive of interest.” 
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With Ruskin it is difficult to select from the very abundance 
of the material at hand, but let me give a passage that will illus- 
trate what I have said, that his writings are fairly saturated with . 
biblical phrases and sentences. I wish that these might be 
printed in red, but I will italicize them and the reader can hunt 
them down at his leisure. 

This eloquent passage is found, I may say, in Modern Paint- 
ers, Vol. IV, Part 5, chapter 19. 

Mr. Ruskin has been speaking of mountain gloom “as it 
bears witness to the error of human choice, even when the 
nature of good and evil is most definitely set before it.” To 
illustrate this he says: ‘‘The trees of paradise were fair, but our 
first parents hid themselves from God in the midst of the trees of 
the garden. The hills were ordained for the help of man, but 
instead of raising his eyes to the hills, from whence cometh his help, 
he does his idol sacrifice upon every high hill and under every green 
tree. The mountain of the Lord’s house ts established above the hills ; 
but Nadab and Abihu shall see under his feet the body of heaven in 
his clearness, and yet go down ¢éo kindle the censer against their own 
souls, And so to the end of time it will be; to the end that cry 
will still be heard along the Alpine winds, ‘Hear, oh ye moun- 
tains, the Lord’s controversy!’ Still, their gulfs of thawless ice 
and unretarded roar of tormented waves, deathful falls of fruit- 
less waste, and unredeemed decay, must be the image of souls 
of those who have chosen the darkness, and whose cry shall be to the 
mountains to fall on them and to the hills to cover them; and still to 
the end of time, the clear waters of unfailing springs and the 
white pasture lilies in their clothed multitude, and the abiding of the 
burning peaks in their nearness to the open heavens, shall be 
the types and the blessings of those who have chosen light, and 
of whom it is written, ‘Zhe mountains shall ial peace to the peo- 
ple, and the little hills righteousness.” 

In that marvelously suggestive lecture on the Mystery of 
Life and its Arts, published as Lecture III in his Sesame and 
Lilies, Ruskin touches, as only he can touch, that great mystery 
that is now all about us, the mystery of human want and hunger 
and misery. Who that reads those glowing, throbbing pages 
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fails to feel that the climaxes are reached in the quotations at 
the close of the sections on weaving, building, and education, ‘I 
was naked and ye clothed me not,” “I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in,” and “ For the greatest of these is charity.” 

I have left myself no space to let Burke and Webster and 
Lincoln speak. We all know with what effect those great 
movers of men appealed to the highest in man through the words 
of Holy Writ. Some of us, indeed, may have heard Lincoln 
open his first famous campaign “ with a memorable saying which 
sounded like a shout from the watch-tower of history : ‘ A house 
divided against itself cannot stand ;’ I believe this government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” I must 
not dwell on the prose writers, but notice briefly two or three of 
the most widely read of our modern poets, though we might 
take a score or more. 

The two Brownings are replete with the Bible. There are 
over one hundred such uses in Aurora Leigh alone. 

Lord Tennyson is another writer whose oft-repeated use of 
the Bible reveals what a marked influence it has had on him as 
an author. 

Tennyson’s felicitous use of phrases and even entire sentences 
is a striking proof that the prose of the Bible easily lends itself 
not merely to the loftiest styles of English prose and speech, 
but also to the most melodious of English poetry. 

For evidence of this I refer the reader to George Lester’s 
book, Lord Tennyson and the Bible, or to The Poetry of Tennyson, 
by H. Van Dyke, D.D., in the former of which something like 
450 examples are given. 

With one more example this article must close. 

Longfellow, perhaps the most uniformly musical of poets, at 
least in pure or simple melody, fully equals, if indeed he does 
not surpass, Tennyson both in the number and in the felicity of 
his uses of the Bible. 

Take but three examples, his last dedicatory sonnet to the 
“ Divina Commedia,” his sonnet entitled ‘‘ Moods,” and the 
Epilogue to the ‘‘ New England Tragedies,” and notice that while 
the language of the Bible readily falls into the rhythm of Eng- 
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lish verse it also yields as easily to the demands of the most 
melodious rhyme. 

The following are the verses and parts of verses —in the 
second chapter of Acts — which contain the words, phrases, and 
sentences so beautifully fused together in the last six lines of 
the sonnet : 


“ And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind and it filled all the house. . . . Now there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men from every nation under heaven. And... 
every man heard them speak in his own language, strangers from Rome. . . 
and proselytes . . . and they were all amazed and in doubt.” 


Longfellow thus addresses Dante : 


“Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome and the new proselytes, 
In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt.” 


In the second sonnet the poet has used those profoundly 
significant words of the Christ to the man of the Pharisees named 
Nicodemus : 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but knowest not whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 


The last six lines of the sonnet read: 


“Alas! not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At its own sweet will, not ours, nor tarries long ; 
We hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and strong, 
Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth.” 


The Finale in the “New England Tragedies” is crowded 
with biblical language and allusions. I will give only the last 
third : 

“Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will ! 
And him evermore I behold — 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
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In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes ; 
Before him the demons flee ; 
To the dead he sayeth: ‘ Arise !’ 
To the living : ‘Follow me!’ 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone 
To the centuries that shall be ! 


From all vain pomps and shows, - 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the false conceits of men ; 
From all the narrow rules 
And subtleties of schools, 
And craft of tongue and pen; 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry : 
Lo, here! lo, there, the Church! 
Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still : 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 
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Aids to Bible Readers. 


THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. IV. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Summary of foreshadowings already remarked.— The age of Isaiah, its his- 
torical events.— The essential elements in his outlook.—(1) Deliverance.—(2) 
Permanence of Zion.—(3) Peace.—Conclusions as to the foreshadowings in 
Isaiah. 

V. FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE TIMES OF ISAIAH.! 

In beginning the study of the contributions to the doctrine of the 
future made by one of the greatest of Israel’s prophets, it is desirable 
to gather up and recall those teachings of the future which have been 
presented in respect to the earlier periods of Israel’s history. Gath- 
ered together in a somewhat summary and general fashion, these may 
be stated as follows : . 

1. The foreshadowings have gathered about the land in which the 
nation is to dwell; its fertility is abundant; its prosperity is assured. 

2. The nation which is to dwell in that favored land is a chosen 
nation—one whose origin is of divine selection, and whose prospects 
are therefore full of hope. It is to be a people whom God shall par- 
ticularly cherish, that it in turn may be the medium of universal bless- 
ing. It is to be a righteous nation. It is to be a conquering nation, 
going forth to victory until all the world shall own its sway. Its 
leaders are God-appointed and divinely disciplined for their work. 

3. Its institutions are divinely ordered, and of special and pecul- 
iar significance and permanence, —the priesthood, the prophetic order, 
the monarchy. Each is pictured in glowing colors; each has a 
splendid outlook; each is to be the channel of unspeakably impor- 
tant blessing to mankind. 

4. Behind and through nation and institutions appears Jehovah, 
the source and strength of them all. He is to dwell with the nation ; 
his advent and presence are the seal of all the promises and the 
promise of something greater than all. 
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5. New light had been thrown upon the future by the teachings 
of the prophets Amos and Hosea. ‘To them the advent of Jehovah 
was one which betokened judgment rather than blessing. Emphasiz- 
ing as they did the justice of Jehovah, they opened the way for the 
doctrine of his activity in judgment, not merely upon all others who 
were unrighteous, but also upon faithless Israel. Yet the harmony of 
the Jehovah of the past, characterized by his care and devotion to 
his chosen, with the Jehovah of the present, the just avenger of wrong 
wherever committed, was accomplished by Hosea through the firm 
conviction that the punishment was one of love, that the love which 
punished was still love, and therefore that forgiveness and restora- 
tion would follow. How this would be accomplished, and when, they 
did not clearly show. 


I. The historical situation.—It is at this point that the prophecy of 
Isaiah takes up the problems of Israel’s future. His prophetic activ- 
ity gathers about two great periods: 

1. The decline and fall of northern Israel with the accompanying 
political crisis in Judah in the reign of Ahaz (about 732 B. C.); and 

2. The period of the invasion of Sennacherib, king of Assyria 


(B. C. 701). 


The earlier prophets had already begun to recognize the tremen- 
dous significance of the king of Assyria as a factor in the life of 
western Asia, and had sought to interpret it in the light of their 
faith. In the year 743 B. C. Tiglath-pileser III] began that series of 
western expeditions which sealed the fate of Syria. In this campaign 
the objective point was the city of Arpad, the key of central Syria. 
In 738 came the overthrow of the coalition centering about Hamath, 
at which time the Syrian states, including Damascus under its king 
Rezon and Israel under Menahem, sent tribute. By 735 the two kings 
are in revolt and join in an endeavor to overthrow the king of Judah, 
apparently with the purpose of compelling the alliance of Judah in 
the struggle against Assyria. Isaiah had already begun his prophetic 
work. His call as it is recorded in the sixth chapter has been dated 
in 737, and his sermons in chapters 2 to 5 follow within the next year 
or two. In connection with the war of defense against Syria and 
Israel he utters a series of prophecies which we find in chapters 
7:1—9:7. The episode and declarations made here present Isaiah’s 
person and purpose most clearly before us. In the midst of the 
frantic endeavors of the nations of western Asia to preserve their 
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existence as over against the Assyrian, and over against their petty feuds. 
with one another, Isaiah calls for a different policy. Judah need not 
fear, either from Israel or from Damascus. Assyria will attend to 
them before long. Nor, on the other hand, need they whose God is 
Jehovah seek for protection with the Assyrian. In Isaiah’s prophetic 
vision, to become involved with the great nation of the Tigris is not 
only to evidence want of faith in Jehovah, but also to incur all the 
misfortunes and disasters that accompany the supremacy of Assyria. 
If Judah will be content in reliance upon its God to keep clear of all 
foreign complications and to live in quietness, prosperity and peace 
will be its portion. This is the prophet’s programme. But the king 
has already committed himself to the opposite policy. The Assyrian, 
therefore, as Isaiah sees, will certainly come and desolate the country, 
bringing privation, darkness, and destruction in his train. 

During the thirty years that followed the Syro-Ephraimitish war a 
new antagonist of Assyrian oppression came upon the scene in the per- 
son of the Ethiopian king of Egypt, who intrigued with ,the subject 
nations of the West to induce them to throw off the yoke of Assyria and 
unite with Egypt in war with the nation on the Tigris. Unfortunately 
Egyptian promises were not fulfilled. The Ethiopian armies were no 
match for the Assyrian. The rebellious nations, relying on Egypt, 
were put down with a strong hand and with cruel punishment. West- 
ern Asia was a scene of turmoil. As one outcome of it the kingdom of 
northern Israel perished in 722 B. C. and its people were deported to 
the far East. Several Assyrian expeditions advanced to the very border 
of Egypt and severely punished rebellious Philistine cities. 

Isaiah has left few memorials of his work during this time. Heseems 
to have succeeded in holding Judah under Ahaz and under his son and 
successor, Hezekiah, to allegiance to the Assyrian. Chapter 28 appears 
to belong some time before 722 B. C. Chapter 20, dated somewhere 
about 711 B. C., illustrates a characteristic prophetic mode of enforcing 
truth and reveals Isaiah’s insight into the folly of trusting to Egypt for 
help. It may be that in this period the events occurred which are nar- 
rated in chapters 38 and 39. Ifso, Hezekiah entered into an alliance 
with the Chaldean usurper in Babylonia, Merodach-baladan, and may 
have had to suffer with other rebels when Sargon brilliantly overcame 
all enemies in East and West. This invasion and punishment of 
Judah will have occurred in 711 B. C., and there are those who have 
assigned Isaiah’s sermons in chapters 10, 11, 12, and 22 to this date. 
The evidence, however, is not sufficient to prove the fact of Sargon’s 
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attack upon Judah, and these chapters more probably belong to a later 
period. 


But even the genius and persuasion of the great prophet were not 
at last able to hold the somewhat weak king faithful to his oath against 
the pressure of the Egyptizers at his court. There is a change of 
rulers on the throne of Assyria—a signal for revolts in the depend- 
encies. Egypt redoubles her efforts and Hezekiah yields. Unknown 
to Isaiah, but not unsuspected by him, a secret treaty is arranged with 
the Egyptian king. The yoke of Assyria is thrown off. What ‘Isaiah 
thinks of the move may be read in chapters 29 to 32, which were deliv- 
ered in or before 702 B. C. They have abandoned his policy of trust 
in Jehovah and quietness; they are depending on a broken reed in 
relying on Egypt; the devices of the politicians are well known to 
Jehovah though they seek to conceal them with all cunning ; a terrible 
humiliation shall fall upon the city and nation as the outcome of all 
this folly. 

Sennacherib came in 701 B. C. His onward march is pictured by 
the prophet in the brilliant description of the tenth chapter. In 
chapters 18 and 22 the terrible situation in Judah is also described. 
Just what Sennacherib’s maneuvers-were in his advance to the border 
of Egypt cannot be clearly made out from the varying accounts given 
in the Old Testament and the Assyrian texts. He certainly received 
the submission of Hezekiah, who purchased the sparing of Jerusalem 
with a great tribute. Then marching southward he felt the danger of 
leaving so important a place in the hands of a vassal of whose fidel- 
ity he could not be sure, and ‘therefore, apparently in violation of his 
agreement, demanded the surrender of Jerusalem, sending a detach- 
ment of his army to secure it. The consternation which this move 
caused in Jerusalem is described in chapters 36 and 37, as well as the 
heroic stand of the prophet and the marvelous outcome. The thirty- 
third chapter has preserved a sermon which discloses Isaiah’s view of 
the situation. Assyria, which is the rod in the hands of Jehovah, has 
forfeited its place by treachery, and Jehovah shall certainly destroy it 
and nis people shall be protected and preserved. 


Il. Ais view of the future.—It is evident from this review of his 
work that Isaiah was profoundly interested in the political life of his 
nation, and played a large part in it. He lived in a time of great 
political disturbance. His place was in the court circle at Jerusalem. 
Like Elijah and Elisha before him, and like Samuel, the founder of 
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the prophetic order and office, he was a statesman. The religious 
truths which he preached were adapted to the political exigencies of 
the national life. If ever a prophet was intimately and entirely alive 
to the demands and tendencies of his own state and times, that prophet 
was Isaiah. It was in considering the future of the people of his day 
that visions rose before him which after generations have cherished, 
and which Christianity has been able to incorporate into its higher 
revelation. 

His contributions to the subject that concerns us, therefore, are not 
only primarily national, but they take their special direction by reason 
of the strenuous and stirring age in which Isaiah found himself. They 
may be gathered up under three words: Isaiah declared that from all 
her difficulties and distresses occasioned by nations on every side Judah 
would surely obtain de/iverance; he was assured in every circumstance, 
however dark, of the permanence of Zion; he looked forward after the 
struggle was over to a glorious age of peace. 

1. Isaiah’s doctrine of de/iverance occupies naturally a large place 
in his utterances, for in the face of the nearer approach of the Assyrian, 
deliverance was the one thing which could encourage the nation. 

(a) In his thought it comes primarily through Jehovah. One finds 
this aspect of it in every sermon. In this there is little moré than 
what is offered by Amos and Hosea. An important phase of Isaiah’s 
conception of this truth, however, is that to him the deliverance which 
Jehovah grants is seen in affliction and disaster. To the earlier 
prophet disaster means the vengeance of Jehovah upon sinners, and 
that being past, the brighter days will come. But Isaiah declares 
(perhaps not with entire understanding of the import and scope of his 
statements) that Jehovah saves zz the punishment; that he is as really 
present to deliver in the calamity as he will appear after the calamity 
to restore and to bless. This might be said to be the first emergence 
of the higher Hebrew conception of the significance of suffering which 
reaches its culmination in the mind of the author of Job, and in the 
unknown writer of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. It is worth while 
to stop and observe the various shades of this conception of the 
prophet. In 4:2 it is in the very day of the humiliation of the peo- 
p'e described in chapter 3 that the land is in reality most prosperous 
and fruitful. The appearance of the symbolical name of Immanuel in 
7: 14 and 8: 8 is coexistent with the dark and desolate experiences of 
Assyrian invasion. ‘God is with us,” not after these pass away, but 
in them. In g: 1-2 she that is in anguish is at the same time not in 
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gloom. They that walk in darkness see also a great light. The 
experiences are contemporaneous. The same doctrine lies beneath 
the various statements of the reversal of human conditions accom- 
panied with blessing therein; so in 30:14, 17-21 Jehovah is to doa 
marvelous work in order to manifest his presence. It is, however, not 
merely a work of punishment, falling upon those who are evil, but the 
new conditions are to be felt as beneficent and glorious, though ordi- 
narily they would be regarded as lamentable (cf. also 33:15-20). The 
doctrine appears in the most definite form in 30: 20-21; there the 
adversity produces insight and piety. 

(4) Another instrument of deliverance is seen by Isaiah to lie in 
the human sphere. His close relations, social and political, to the 
monarchy appear in his teaching that by it Jehovah will save the state. 
This interest in the monarchy he shares, as we have seen, with earlier 
teachers, and he offers nothing new or original in that respect ; so, for 
example, in 32:1, 2. In 33:17 and perhaps in 28:16 he teaches 
hardly more than this. To him also the line of David is the true 
source of deliverance and blessing. With the sprout of Jesse in 11: 1-5 
the bright future is connected. Micah, his contemporary, develops 
the same thought in bringing the future King and Saviour from the 
old Davidic home (Micah 5: 2-5). 

A peculiar development of these general thoughts of Isaiah is, how- 
ever, seen in the so-called “child prophecies,” 7:14-19; 9:6, 7." 
In the brilliant picture of chapter 9 the child who occupies the throne 
of David is to overthrow the enemy and to rule forever and ever. The 
names which are given to him describe a personage more glorious than 
any prophet has hitherto mentioned, except perhaps the writer of 
Psalm 45. Whether the famous Immanuel passages, 7: 14-17; 8: 8, 
are to be interpreted in the light of this passage as being the prelimi- 
nary essays toward this more fully developed conception, or whether 
the child there mentioned merely offered to the prophet a convenient 
mark of time and symbol of the great new truth of “God with us” in 
the hour of darkness and disaster, is a question. The passages, strictly 
speaking, seem to favor the latter view. There is no definite reference 
in them to this child Immanuel as the instrument of deliverance. 

t Isaiah 11: 1-5 is included sometimes in these prophecies. It does not seem to 
us altogether clear that the term “child prophecy” ought to be applied to the lat- 
ter passage, nor is the usual interpretation of 7: 14-19, which makes “Immanuel” a 
deliverer, one which commends itself altogether to us. See, however, the article, 


“The Child Prophecies of Isaiah,” by William R. Harper, in the BIBLICAL WorRLD, 
December 1896. 
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Which of these two conceptions of deliverance, through Jehovah 
or through a human instrument, was predominant in Isaiah’s mind is 
an interesting question, but one on which not very satisfactory light 
can be thrown. It is, of course, true that they are intimately related, 
since the human deliverer is only an instrument in the hand of 
Jehovah, revealing his power. Yet it is significant that the “child 
prophecies” gather about the earlier nucleus of Isaiah’s prophetic 
activity in B. C. 732, while the conception of Jehovah as the source of 
blessing and hope is the persistent one in both periods, and especially 
prominent in the sermons preached during the Sennacherib crisis. 

2. In the contribution of Isaiah to the doctrine of the permanence 
of the nation and its institutions, especially the religious foundations, 
there is also nothing essentially new; but the conceptions are more 
detailed and more definitely presented. It is remarkable how this 
notion that Zion will endure, that Jerusalem is not to perish, persists 
throughout all the prophet’s career. It appears in one of his earliest 
prophecies, 2: 2-4. It is involved, indeed, in his call,6: 13. In his last 
sermon it is maintained in a most glowing picture, 33: 20-22. Con- 
nected with it is, of course, the idea of the permanence of the mon- 
archy in passages of which a typical one is 9:7. In 4:5 Jehovah is 
to reveal himself in Zion in fire and cloud, and to spread over her a 
canopy for protection. In connection with the invasion of Senna- 
cherib, 31: 4, 5, the prophet teaches that Jehovah of hosts will come 
down to fight upon Mount Zion and will protect Jerusalem, deliver it, 
and preserve it. And in 33: 13-24 the onset of the enemy has been 
repulsed, his armies have disappeared, and there rises before the vision 
of the prophet the Holy City, quiet, permanent, in which the majesty 
of Jehovah shall be revealed, where they divide the spoil, where all 
sickness has passed away. Psalms 46 and 48 are filled with the same 
thought. Whether written before or after the critical moment of 
Jerusalem’s deliverance, they disclose the profound conviction that 
Jerusalem shall never be destroyed. 

In working out the practical details of this permanence of the 
nation, Isaiah reached one of his most characteristic doctrines, that of 
the remnant. Here, again, he built upon his predecessors. Amos, 
9:9, speaks of grain scattered amid the national chaff, and suggests 
that it has been preserved to be the seed of a new harvest; but his 
outlook is indefinite and general, as, indeed, are certain passages of 
Isaiah on the same subject. That the idea was most important to 
Isaiah appears from the fact that it takes shape in his call, chapter 6, 
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and that one. of his sons was named “a remnant shall return.” Again 
and again reference is made to it in his sermons. There are two 
points in which he practically contributes to the doctrine: (a2) The 
punishment which the nation is certain to suffer is to draw out, to 
assist in forming, such a remnant. It is to be made up, not only of 
those who abide faithful in the midst of general corruption, but also 
of those who, by the evidence of the divine wrath and vengeance, shall 
be turned from their evil ways unto Jehovah. The punishment, there- 
fore, is a divine blessing, since, in all these respects, it clears the, way 
and prepares a nucleus for the revelation of the true Israel. (4) Isaiah 
is not merely content to announce that such a remnant exists, which 
will be the nucleus of the future nation, but in his practical way he 
sets about preparing it. The passage, 8: 16-18, is very significant in 
this connection. There have been those who have held that here is 
the beginning of the idea of the church, the body of selected believers. 
Without going so far as this we may see, in this new move of Isaiah, 
the first of those endeavors to realize in a particular age of the world 
the union of the more devoted and faithful of the people of God for 
the preservation of his truth, and for the spreading abroad of the 
knowledge of his name. 

3. All the seers of Israel look forward out of their present, whether 
gloomy or bright, to a golden age of peace. Isaiah is no exception. 
He, like them, sees this new epoch accompanied by immensely increased 
fertility in the sphere of nature. The land of Palestine is to be the 
favored land of all the earth, and there the nation is to dwell in pros- 
perity and peace. His own experience and observation, in the light 
of the times in which he lived and worked, determines for him more 
definite details of his own picture. The greatness of the oriental 
monarchies on the Tigris and the Nile were manifest to him as not to 
those who preceded him, and he perceived the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the kingdom of Judah from the point of view of material 
resources. This perception determines the form of his vision of the 
future. To him Israel is not to be a nation conquering the world and 
ruling all nations with a rod of iron by the might of victorious armies. 
It will be delivered, indeed, from the tyranny of the enemy, however 
great his power may seem to be, but the peace which is to ensue is to 
be mediated through the efforts of God’s people as teachers of the 
nations. This is the profound significance of that which stands in 
the forefront of the prophet’s sermons, 2:2-4. To the purified land 
swept clean of its enemies, to Mount Zion where Jehovah dwells, the 
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nations of the earth will come to learn his law, to accept his judg- 
ments, and as the result profound peace shall reign. Nowhere does 
Isaiah reveal his prophetic insight more clearly or gloriously than in 
the prospect he holds forth in 19: 19-25, where Egypt and Assyria, 
the great antagonists of the people of God, shall be joined together 
with Israel in holy alliance. ‘In that day shall Israel be third, with 
Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth.” 


III. Conclusion—The following conclusions may be considered : 


1. Isaiah’s view of the future was supremely national. The essen- 
tial element is the permanence of the state. This is both an advan- 
tage and a defect. It narrows his outlook, but at the same time it 
increases the intensity with which he realizes the future. It gives an 
outwardness to all his ideals, while it makes more vivid the colors in 
which they are presented. He had clear insight into the sins that 
affected the body politic and assailed them with irresistible force. The 
ideal of salvation was a purification involving the removal of social 
and political corruption. Law should prevail, justice should be done. 
A righteous state should come into being. 

2. The future was bound up with the continuance and glorification 
of the monarchy. The line of David shall sit upon the throne and 
rule in righteousness and peace. We seem to be taken back to the 
days of united Israel. The dark prospect held forth by Amos and 
Hosea, who say so little about monarchy, is gone. This is again a 
limitation of Isaiah’s vision. The prophetic order, the priesthood, 
have no place except as they are a part of the state and instruments 
of the throne. But the limitation is offset by the most splendid pic- 
ture of the future monarch that prophet ever gave. 

3. The days that are to come are days when righteousness shall 
prevail. The prophet’s soul is aflame with this thought. Jehovah is 
for him the “ Holy One of Israel.” The present constitution of things 
must be shattered because it is corrupt. The remnant that shall come 
forth is to be holy. Nation and ruler shall have their right to be by 
virtue of revealing and exercising justice. The future world shall be 
organized around that principle. 

4. Closely knit as are all these general attitudes of mind and this 
insight into realities to the elements of the life in which the prophet 
found himself, it is perfectly evident that he transcended these in his 
magnificent visions. He himself supplied, out of the hidden depths 
of his own communion with the Holy and Majestic One, a foreign, a 
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higher element. Throughout his long ministry he cherished and 
developed these greater expectations. Disappointed he doubtless was 
by the slow and painful progress which they seemed to make in the 
world, yet he never despaired. These visions embodied eternal realities 
for whose fulfilment ages were needed. Their form was temporal, and 
has dropped away, their significance is abiding. Immanuel, light in 
darkness, strength in anguish, the eternity and triumph of righteous- 
ness, the reign of the saints, the coming of the King, the reign of 
peace,-—some of these the world has already come to know, for others 
we, too, still wait. 
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Lnductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLyDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 6. FIRST STEP IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ORGANIZATION. 


Acts 6: 1-7. About 32-33 A. D. Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy OF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 6:1-6, Appointment of the First Formal Christian Officers. 
Par. 2. 6:7, The Christians Increase in Numbers and Strength. 


Abstract.— After the persecution by the Sadducees had ceased the 
work of evangelization went on rapidly, and multitudes of converts 
joined the Christian movement. But trouble arose between two ele- 
ments in the Christian community, the Palestinian and the Hellenistic 
Jews, because in the daily distribution of the charities the needy 
among the latter class were neglected. A complaint was entered 
against the neglect or partiality shown. In order to restore justice 
and harmony the apostles called a full meeting of the disciples. The 
facts were presented. The trouble had been largely due to the exces- 
sive duties of the apostles, who were unable properly to attend to all 
of them. They therefore asked to be relieved of this portion of their 
work, so that they might give themselves wholly to teaching and 
preaching the gospel. They recommended that the body of Chris- 
tians appoint, from their own number, seven holy and wise men, who 
should assume the duties of overseeing and dispensing the charitable 
fund and supplies of the community. This proposal was cordially 
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received. Seven men were at once chosen, Stephen the most prom- 
inent of them, and they were commended to the apostles for the 
approval of their appointment. The apostles ordained them to their 
work with prayer and the laying on of hands. The internal discord 
having thus been allayed, the gospel spread widely and grew in 
strength. Great accessions were all the time being made to the Chris- 
tian company, and notable among these converts were many Jews of 
the priest class, who had become convinced of Jesus’ Messiahship. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The dissension among the Jerusalem Christians— When did this 
trouble arise among the disciples in Jerusalem? Observe the repeated 
mention of the growing numbers in the Christian community, Acts 1:15; 
2:41; 4:43;5:14; 6:1,7. Why is the conversion of a large number of 
the priest class of the Jews especially mentioned ? Who were the “ Gre- 
cian Jews” (vs. 1, R. V. mg. “Hellenists”)? Recall the main facts 
about the Jews of the Dispersion. How came there to be some of 
them resident in Jerusalem at this time? Is it to be understood that 
the ones mentioned here belonged to the Christian community ? Who 
were the “Hebrews” (vs. 1) as compared with the “Grecian Jews” ? 
Were these ‘“‘ Hebrews” Christians also? When Jews of the Dispersion 
returned to reside in Jerusalem how were they treated by the Pales- 
tinian Jews, and why? Had the Hellenistic Jews synagogues of their 
own in the city, separate from those of the Palestinian Jews (cf Acts 
6:9)? What would be the natural result of bringing together these 
hostile Jewish factions into one Christian community ? Why were the 
Christians at this time not being persecuted? Did the truth receive 
verification that persecution compels unity, while peace permits dis- 
cord? What was the nature of the trouble which now arose ? Observe 
that “neglected” (vs. 1) signifies in the Greek repeated or habitual 
neglect. Why are “widows” particularly mentioned as the sufferers 
from this neglect? What was the “daily ministration” (vs.1)? Was 
the ground of complaint favoritism or negligence, and ori the part of 
whom? How far was the trouble due to the ill-feeling between Pales- 
tinian and Hellenistic Jews? What was the proportion of each in the 
Christian community ? Consider the readiness of the apostles, and of 
the Christians generally, to remove the cause of this dissension by 
providing against partiality or neglect. Describe briefly the steps 
taken for restoring harmony. How successful was the new arrange- 
ment ? 
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2. The new office of alms distributors — Explain the meaning of the 
apostles’ statement in vs. 2. What had been the method up to this 
time of distributing charity to the needy among the disciples? Why 
had this method become inadequate? Why were there so many in the 
Jerusalem community who were dependent upon this help? Who 
suggested the establishment of this new office? What was the new 
method of alms distribution contemplated in it? Was there a set 
title at this time for this office or these officers? Were the duties of 
the office to some extent similar to those later performed in the 
churches by the deacons? Observe that the Greek word translated 
“ministration” in vs. 1 is d@akonia, the corresponding agent noun is 
diakonos, from which our word ‘‘deacon” is derived. May this office 
now established therefore be considered the precursor of the diaco- 
nate? On the use of the term “deacon” in the New Testament com- 
pare Phil. 1:1 and 1 Tim. 3:8-13. What qualifications were neces- 
sary on the part of these new officers? How were they inducted into 
office? What was the significance of the laying on of hands (cf. Gen. 
48:14; Num. 27:18-23; Acts 8:19; 13:3; 19:6; 2 Tim. 1:6)? 
Consider that the new office grew simply out of the practical needs of 
the Christians. 

3. The seven men appointed to the office-—Why was the number of 
the alms distributors seven? What was the method of election pur- 
sued in their appointment, as concerns the parts taken respectively by 
the apostles and by the disciples in general? Consider carefully the 
reasons for the three qualities mentioned by the apostles (vs. 3) as nec- 
essary for these new officers. What was the nationality of these seven 
men? Were they all Hellenistic Jews with the exception of one 
Nicolas, a Gentile who had become a Jewish proselyte and then a 
Christian ? What was the significance of this? In this adjustment 
of matters so that the Hellenistic Jewish Christians should stand on 
equal terms with Palestinian Jewish Christians in the community of 
disciples do we see a decided step toward a universal gospel, in 
which all nationalities should have equal rights and recognition ? 
Can it be said that in this dissension there appeared: (a) the line 
along which division and bitter strife were to form in the early 
church; (4) the comprehensive, spiritual character of the gospel 
which was to become all embracing? Of these seven men made 
alms distributors, who are the two which appear in the subsequent 
history of Acts, and what about them (cf Acts 6:8—7:60; 8: 4-40; 
21:8, 9)? 
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4. The Jewish synagogue and the Christian organization.— Did 
Jesus instruct his disciples as to the form of organization which they 
should adopt after his departure? Did he even suggest a form? 
Why not? Did the disciples set out with a prearranged plan of 
organization for the Christian community? Had there been as yet a 
break between Judaism as such and Christianity, or were the Chris- 
tians still only a Jewish sect ? Were the meeting places of the first 
Christians called synagogues (cf. James 2:2 R. V.)? Would it be 
natural and appropriate that the Christian church, which assumed a 
formal organization only as this became necessary to its life and work, 
should adopt the synagogue pattern of organization, adapting it to its 
uses ? Was the new office of alms distributor suggested by some sim- 
ilar office in the synagogue? When was the office of elder introduced 
into the churches (first referred to in Acts 11:30, but probably estab- 
lished some years before)? Was it perhaps after the dispersion from 
Jerusalem (Acts 8), when the Christian communities became so numer- 
ous and so widespread that the apostles could not superintend them 
all, and individual ruling officers therefore became necessary in each ? 
Was there a similar office in the synagogue? How else, if at all, did 
the Christian organization resemble the Jewish synagogue ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— The first step was now taken in the development 
of a formal Christian organization.— The distribution of goods to the 
needy of the Christian community, until now superintended by the 
apostles, had become so large a task that special officers were neces- 
sary for it—The new office was perhaps an adaptation of a similar 
office in the Jewish synagogue.—The first men appointed to the 
office were either all, or in part, Hellenistic Jewish Christians, who 
could best correct the injustice which had attended the alms distri- 
bution. 

2. Environment.—The Grecian Jews (Hellenists) were Jews of the 
Dispersion who had grown up in Greek or other foreign communities, 
but were now resident in Jerusalem.—The Jews who had never left 
Palestine considered that only they were the pure Jewish stock, the 
faithful and consistent Jews before Jehovah, so that they looked down 
upon and often despised the Jews of the Dispersion.—The Christians 
were at this time free from external persecution, the Sadducees having 
not accomplished much in their attempts, and the Pharisees still not 
being thoroughly aroused.— It was a signal victory for the gospel that 
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a large number of Jews of the priest class became converted about this 
time to a belief in the Messiahship of Jesus; Christianity was thus 
drawing from the high and influential classes of Jews as well as from 
the lower classes. 

3. Jnstitutions.—The daily ministration to the needy in the Chris- 
tian community was an important institution among the early Chris- 
tians.—The neglect of the widows of the Christian Hellenists grew out 
of the fact that the apostles had more duties than they could well per- 
form, and the discharge of this particular duty had fallen into preju- 
diced or incompetent hands.— The new office of alms distributors was 
established by popular vote of all the disciples, upon the recommen- 
dation and approval of the apostles, as was also the election of the 
first seven men to the office.— Prayer and the laying on of hands-were 
used in the induction of the new officers. 

4. Belief and teaching.—The new officers must be men of unim- 
peachable character, filled with the spirit of Christ, and with prudence 
and experience for the duties which would fall to them.—That form 
of Christian organization was regarded as the best which was most 
perfectly adapted to the circumstances in which the Christians were, 
at a given time or place, called upon to carry on the work of the 
gospel. 

5. Daily life—The number of the Christians continued to grow rap- 
idly from day to day.—This dissension, which arose by reason of dis- 
cordant elements brought together into a single community, was easily 
and quickly removed.—The apostles regarded it as their especial duty 
to teach and preach the gospel.—Stephen was a man already conspicu- 
ous and influential among the Christians because of his spiritual faith 
and power. 

6. Divine guidance-— During this period of peace the body of dis- 
ciples grew strong numerically and spiritually, in providential prep- 
aration for the murderous persecution which was soon to sweep Stephen 
away and scatter the Christians from Jerusalem.— When the condi- 
tions of the Christian community changed the apostles were divinely 
led to take such steps as would best provide for the new conditions. 


Literature— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those 
of GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 28-40; ScHarr, History of the 
Christian Church, Vol. I, 455-460, 499-501; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of 
Acts, sec. vii; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 43- 
49; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 372-377; BIBLE DICTIONARY, article 
Deacon. 
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Sec. 7. THE PREACHING OF STEPHEN AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


Acts 6 :8--7 : 60. 33 A. D. Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy or THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 6:8-10, The Character and Activity of Stephen. 
Par. 2. 6:11—7:1,Arraignment of Stephen before the Sanhedrin. 
Par. 3. 7:2-53, Stephen’s Defense of his Teaching. 

(1) 2-16, exposition of the Patriarchal history. 

(2) 17-43, exposition of the Mosaic history. 

(3) 44-50, exposition of the Royal and Prophetic history. 

(4) 51-53, denunciation of the present generation of Jews. 
Par. 4. 7: 54-60, The Condemnation and Death of Stephen. 


Abstract—The spiritual grace, power, and activity of Stephen 
made him one of the greatest of the Christian leaders in these first 
years. Being himself a Hellenist, he especially worked among the 
Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem, urging Christianity upon them and 
arguing in defense of Christ in their synagogues. He taught that 
Judaism was superseded by the gospel, that Jesus had done away (or 
at his second coming would do away) with the temple and all cere- 
monialism, so that religion should henceforth be a wholly spiritual 
matter. This view was based upon Jesus’ own teaching, but the dis- 
ciples had been constrained by their love for Judaism to neglect this 
practical bearing of their Master’s words. Stephen’s teaching could 
not but arouse the most violent hatred and opposition of the Pharisees 
and Jews generally, such as Christ himself had experienced. He was 
brought to trial before the Sanhedrin on the charge of blasphemy 
against the most sacred institutions of Judaism. In his defense 
Stephen with apologetic aim reviewed briefly the history of the Hebrew 
people, and drew therefrom an argument for the freedom and spirit- 
uality of religion, particularly in connection with the temple of Sol- 
omon. Their impatience broke out in threats and interruption 
apparently, for Stephen left the historical argument he had been 
developing, and in a few words of utmost severity he rebuked them 
for their resistance to spiritual truth and revelation. This enraged the 
Sanhedrists beyond measure, and without staying for a formal con- 
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demnation they hurried him out of the city and stoned him to death, 
as the law required for the blasphemer. With perfect Christian forti- 
tude and forgiveness Stephen received his martyrdom, as Jesus before 
him had done. 


II. Topics FOR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Stephen.—Is Acts 6: 1—7 introductory to this further account of 
Stephen? How long a time should be supposed to intervene between 
vs. 7 and vs.8? Consider whether Stephen is in vs. 8 represented as 
a miracle-worker, and if so whether he is the first such recorded in 
New Testament history who was not one of the Twelve. What official 
position did Stephen occupy among the Christians ?_ Recall the occa- 
sion of his election to that office. What were the chief characteristics 
of Stephen? Was he a Hellenistic Jew? Would this probable fact 
bear any relation to the large conception of the gospel which he 
preached? Did he belong to one of the five Ilellenistic synagogues 
in Jerusalem mentioned in vs.g? Can we tell which one? Locate 
upon the map the different countries there mentioned. Why did the 
Jews from these various places have separate synagogues in Jerusalem ? 
Was it because Stephen was called to account by them for his Christian 
belief and activity that he “disputed” (vs. 9) with them, or because he 
undertook to evangelize his Hellenist friends? What were Stephen’s 
character and power in this presentation and defense of Christianity ? 
Why did his opponents resort to violent methods for suppressing 
him ? 

2. The teaching of Stephen.— Define as exactly as possible what 
Stephen’s conception and teaching of the gospel was, which aroused 
the Jewish opposition. How did it differ from the view of the gos- 
pel held and taught by the Twelve? How is the difference of view 
to be accounted for? Whence did Stephen derive his doctrine? Did 
Stephen or the Twelve best represent Jesus’ teaching on the subject 
involved ? Was the main point in Stephen’s conception the abolition 
of Jewish ritualism, the spiritualization of religious life and worship ? 
In what sense can Stephen be called the forerunner of Paul? Did 
Stephen’s teaching concern primarily the Jews or the Gentiles ? Had 
the problem yet been taken up by the primitive Christians whether or 
not the Gentiles should be directly admitted to Christianity ? To what 
extent did the Christians support Stephen in his teaching ? 

3. The trial before the Sanhedrin.—Who instituted the proceed- 
ings against Stephen? Why was it necessary to obtain false wit- 
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nesses? What charge was entered against him (vss. 11, 13, 14; 
cf. Deut. 13:6-11)? In what respects was this charge true, and in 
what respects false ? Why were the Pharisees and Jewish people as a 
whole aroused to hostility in this case? Recall the previous two per- 
secutions of the Christians (Acts 4 and 5), when the Sadducees were 
the chief persecutors. Explain the charge in this third persecution. 
What was the method of procedure in this trial? Make a careful 
comparison of this trial of Stephen with the trial of Jesus. 

4. Stephen’s defense.— What did he undertake to accomplish by his 
speech before the Sanhedrin? Describe the method which he 
employed to this end. Would any other line of argument than the 
historical have served him so well? Consider carefully Stephen’s 
brief review of Hebrew history. With the aid of a marginal reference 
Bible, make a comparison of the history as recounted by Stephen in 
chap. 7, with the Old Testament records. Explain the apparent dis- 
crepancies in the history in vss. 2b—4a, 4b, 5a, 6d, 16a, 16b. Name 
the chief characteristics of this speech of Stephen in defense of his 
teaching. Was the speech interrupted at vs. 51 by the dissent of his 
hearers? Why should they dissent at this point? Was the argument 
cut short by their interruption? Consider the terrible severity of 
Stephen’s closing words to the Sanhedrin. Why did the Acts histo- 
rian give this extended account of Stephen’s speech? How was it 
preserved for transmission in Acts ? 

5. The martyrdom of Stephen.— Did the trial end with a formal 
condemnation of Stephen by the Sanhedrin, or did it break up in a 
furious onslaught upon him? Was the Sanhedrin so far responsible 
for the death of Stephen that it may be looked upon as a legal execu- 
tion, or was ita murder? Explain how the former might take place, 
even though the Sanhedrin had not properly the right‘of capital pun- 
ishment. Why was stoning the means used to put Stephen to death 
(cf. Lev. 24:16)? What was the method of procedure in a legal exe- 
cution by stoning? Was this procedure followed in this case? Con- 
sider the character of Stephen as disclosed in his martyrdom. Com- 
pare his manner of meeting death with that of Jesus. Explain the 
fact that Stephen is reported as using the title “Son of Man” (vs. 56), 
the only instance in the New Testament outside of the gospels where 
this title is used of Jesus, though it was the special title which he 
chose for himself. Why is the fact mentioned that Paul (Saul) was 
present at the martyrdom of Stephen? Had he any part in his 
death? Consider and explain in this connection Acts 22:20; also 
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Acts 8:1. Had this relation of Paul with Stephen any influence upon 
Paul’s conversion to Christianity some months later ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— Does the present section contribute any infor- 
mation on this subject ? 

2. Environment.—This third conflict of the Christians with the 
Sanhedrin was much more severe than the former two, because the 
Pharisees were the chief persecutors.— For the first time the common 
people joined in the opposition, believing that Christianity was going to 
destroy the most sacred Jewish institutions.— The Sanhedrists, without 
a formal condemnation, and attended by an infuriated Jewish mob, 
stoned Stephen to death..—The Hellenistic Jews had synagogues of 
their own in Jerusalem, and to one of these Stephen seems to have 
belonged ; there he advanced and defended his new conception of 
gospel truth. 

3. Institutions.— Does the present section contribute any informa- 
tion on this subject ? 

4. Belief and teaching.—Stephen, the Hellenist, by reason of his 
broader view and more open heart, as well as because of his deeper 
spiritual insight, saw the truth of Christianity more perfectly than 
any other disciple of his time; he perceived that the religion of 
Christ was essentially spiritual, and that it was therefore superior to, 
and must in its full acceptance free itself from, the whole ritualistic 
and legalistic system of Judaism.—From the Jewish point of view 
this could be nothing less than blasphemy against God and Moses.— 
It was the same teaching which brought Jesus to death at their 
hands. 

5. Daily life-—Stephen’s attitude before the Sanhedrin was one 
of calm and inspired confidence, a joyful, holy consciousness that he 
was the ambassador of Christ.— The saintly character of Stephen and 
his inspired mission were manifest in the glorious manner of his death. 
— Paul appears to have been one of the interested participants in the 
persecution and murder of Stephen. 

6. Divine guidance.—God permits it to be true that the developed 
stages, enlarged views, and loftier conceptions of religious truth are 
commonly ‘established only in the face of violent, sincere opposition. 
—God called Stephen to a martyr’s death that the truth of the gospel 
might be established through him.— It resulted, by divine providence, 
that the persecution which Stephen stirred up led to the immediate 
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and wide spread of the gospel throughout Palestine, and even into 
Syria and elsewhere. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those 
of GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 48-56; Vol. II, pp. 73-79; FARRAR, 
Life and Work of St. Paul, chap. 7; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, chap. 2; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. viii; WEIZSACKER, 
Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. J, pp. 62-72; BIBnLE Dicrionary, article 
Stephen. 


SECOND DIVISION.—PERIOD OF GOSPEL EXPANSION. 


Text: Acts 8:1—15:35. Time: Seventeen years, 34-50 A.D. Localities: Pales- 
tine, Syria, Galatia. Leaders: Peter, James, and Paul. 


During the first few years of the church the thousands of converts 
who joined the original body of Christians in Jerusalem were Jews 
either by descent or by adoption. But the preaching of Stephen 
brought on a fierce persecution of the Christians, in consequence of 
which they were dispersed throughout Palestine and Syria. Every- 


where they at once began to evangelize the communities into which 
they came. By this means it was no long time until all classes, both of 
Jews and of Gentiles, were seeking admission to the Christian churches. 
Naturally the question arose: must the Gentiles become Jews (7. ¢., 
conform to the Jewish ritual, particularly the rite of circumcision) 
before they could become Christians ; or, in other words, was Christian- 
ity the supplemental tenet of a Jewish sect, or was it a universal, spir- 
itual religion for all men and all time ? The latter was the conception 
of the gospel as Christ presented it, but much courage, wisdom, and 
strength were needed to effect its realization. The pressure toward 
this catholicity came upon the church through three distinct avenues 
of experience, as presented in the Book of Acts: (1) Peter’s divine 
vision by which he was led to receive Cornelius and his family who 
were pure Gentiles, as such into the Christian church; (2) the efforts 
of the gospel missionaries in Antioch, where the same policy of Gen- 
tile admission was adopted; (3) Paul’s first evangelizing tour in Gala- 
tia, where he found it his Christian duty to admit the Gentiles to 
Christianity on the same plane with the Jews. In view of these prac- 
ical experiences, therefore, the gospel idea underwent a rapid and sig- 
nificant expansion during these seventeen years. Antioch became the 
Gentile mother-church, and represented the universal conception of 
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Christianity. The mother-church at Jerusalem was still Jewish in 
composition and temper, but it had recognized the divine leading of 
Peter in the case of Cornelius, and was disposed toward an official 
consideration of the question. The leaders of the church therefore 
met in Jerusalem, treated the problem in a general conference, and 
formally recognized the gospel to be a universal religion to which the 
Gentiles had an equal right with the Jews. The characteristics of this 
second period were, then, the extension of the Christian church 
through Palestine, Syria, and Galatia; the preparation of men, such 
as Paul and Barnabas, who were fit to lead in this work; and the agi- 
tation, discussion, and theoretic settlement of this Gentile problem, 
which determined the scope of Christianity. But time was required 
for putting this doctrine into effect, and for making the adjustments 
necessary in view of it, particularly with regard to the mutual relations 
of Gentile and Jewish Christians to each other. This was to be the 
problem and the achievement of the next, the third, period of the 
primitive era of Christianity. 


Sec. 8. FIRST EXTENSION OF ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY 
BEYOND JERUSALEM. 


Acts 8 : 1-40. 34 A. D. Samaria and elsewhere. 


I. Srupy OF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 
Par. 1. 8:1-3, Violent Persecution and General Dispersion of 
the Christians. 
2. 8: 4-8, The Evangelizing Work of Philip in Samaria. 
Par. 3. 8: 9-13, The Conversion of Simon the Magian. 
4 


Par. 


Par. : 14-25, The Visit of the Apostolic Deputation to Samaria. 
Par. 5. 8: 26-40, The Conversion of the Ethiopian Treasurer. 


Sufficient illustration has been given (in the sections of Division I) 
of the Adstract of the Acts material. The student will now advance 
from the mere correction of an abstract already prepared to the more 
difficult work of himself preparing the abstract. Special attention must 
be directed to the avoidance of the language of the English version. 
The thoughts and facts of the section should be entirely divorced from 
the forms of expression in which they are clothed, and then told over 
again in the student’s own language and style. After the abstract is 
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prepared, let it be subjected to the same process of verification, correc- 
tion, or improvement which has been applied to the printed abstracts. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The great persecution and dispersion.— Review the facts (Acts 
chaps. 4 and 5) concerning the former two persecutions of the disci- 
ples, as to their causes, circumstances, leaders, outcome of the trials, 
and final results of the persecutions. Explain why in this third perse- 
cution, in contrast with the former ones, the Pharisees take the lead 
and the common people join in the hostility toward the Christians. 
Recall how Stephen was the one who brought on this persecution. 
Why did the Christians leave Jerusalem? What proportion of them 
went away? Is there anything in the records to indicate that there was 
a Stephen party among the Christians, that they rather than all the 
Christians were the objects of the persecution, and that only they were 
compelled to leave the city? Or was the persecution indiscriminate, 
affecting all Christians alike? How could the apostles remain in Jeru- 
salem, considering that they were the conspicuous heads of the offend- 
ing company and had before this time been singled out for trial and 
punishment? Whither did’ the Christians go from Jerusalem? Was 
their departure from the city permanent, or did they return when the 
persecution waned? What was Paul’s relation to the death of Stephen 
(cf. Acts 7:58; 8:1; 22:20)? Exactly what is meant by “gave my 
vote against them” (Acts 26:10)? Consider Paul’s own descriptions 
of his persecution of the Christians, Acts 22:4, 19, 20; 26:9—11; Gal. 
1:13, 23; 1 Cor.15:9. Why was Paul so uncompromisingly hostile to 
Christianity? How did he justify his action (cf Deut. 13: 6-10; 17: 
2-7; Lev. 24: 10-16)? What was the good providentially flowing 
from this persecution and dispers on? 

2. Samaria and the Samaritans.— Locate Samaria upon the map. 
Ascertain something as to the history of the Samaritans (cf 2 Kings 
17:1-41; Ezra 4: 1-24; Josephus’ Antig. 10.9.7; 9. 14. 3). How 
largely Jewish were the Samaritans in the first century A. D.? What 
was the attitude of the Judean Jews toward them (cf John 4:9; 8:48; 
Josephus’ Antig. 20.6. 1; 9. 14. 3)? What was the difference between 
the Samaritans and the Judean Jews as regarded the Old Testament 
Scriptures? What were the peculiarities of the Samaritan religious 
belief and practice? Were they better prepared to receive the gospel 
than the strict Jews? Ifso, why? Consider the work done by Jesus and 
his disciples in Samaria (¢f. John 4: 1-42; Luke g: 51-56; 17: 11-19; 
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and elsewhere). Would some of the dispersed Christians settle, at least 
temporarily, in Samaria? 

3. Philip and his work in Samaria.—Is this Philip one of the Seven 
of Acts 6:5? Why did he take up evangelizing work in Samaria? 
What was Philip’s message to the Samaritans (cf Acts 8:5, 12)? Why 
has there been no mention before this in Acts of the preaching of the 
“kingdom of God” (Jesus’ one great theme)? How was the truth of 
Philip’s message attested (cf. Acts 8:6, 7, 13)? What was the success 
of Philip’s work? State and briefly describe the business of Simon the 
Magian? Why did magianism have so strong a hold upon the people 
at this time? What influence had Simon in Samaria? Was he an 
impostor, or an honest worker in the mysteries of nature? Why did 
the gospel appeal to him? Why did he make the strange request for 
which Peter rebuked him? May we regard Simon as having become a 
true Christian? Do we hear anything further of the Samaritan Chris- 
tians? 

4. The apostolic deputation—What especial interest and signifi- 
cance would the report of Philip’s success in Samaria have for the 
apostles at Jerusalem? What was the purpose of the apostles in send- 
’ ing representatives thither: (@) because through the Jewish distrust of 
the Samaritans, the report was doubted; (4) lack of confidence in 
Philip’s ability to do the work well; (c) jealousy of the success which 
the Hellenist Philip was having; (@) to extend fellowship to the new 
converts, and affiliate them with the Jerusalem Christians; (e) to bestow 
the special gifts of the Spirit. Why were Peter and John chosen for 
this mission? What did they do when they arrived? What was the 
character of the baptism which the Samaritan converts received from 
Philip? What was the need of afurther baptism by the apostles? Was 
the presence and work of the apostles essential to the founding of this 
Christian community in Samaria? Did the action of Peter and John 
affiliate the Samaritan with the Judean Christians? Consider this 
evangelizing of Samaria as an additional step toward the universal gos- 
pel, inasmuch as the Samaritans were, and especially were regarded as, 
a mixed race, partly Gentile. 

5. Philip and the Ethiopian treasurer.— Trace on the map the road 
(vs. 26) between Jerusalem and Gaza. Indicate on the map the loca- 
tion of Ethiopia, and ascertain something about the inhabitants and the 
history of that country. Why had this treasurer of the queen of Ethi- 
opia been to Jerusalem? Of what nationality was he—a Gentile or a 
Jew? If the former, was he a Jewish proselyte? Why was he inter- 
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ested at this time in Messianic prophecy? Had he learned in Jerusa- 
lem something about Jesus and his Messianic claims? Consider the 
providence which brought Philip tothe man in his search for the truth. 
What is the Messianic teaching of Isa. 53: 7-9, which needed explana- 
tion to the Ethiopian treasurer? How would Philip present Jesus to 
him? What was the result of Philip’s conference with him? Explain 
the omission of vs. 37 from the Revised Version. Why has this inci- 
dent received so full a report in the Acts history? How was it con- 
nected with the development of the universal gospél? Have we yet 
reached the stage of development at which Gentiles were admitted to 
Christianity without entering through the gateway of Judaism? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


Reconsider fully the directions regarding this part of the study given at this point in Section r 
(January number), 

1. Organization —According to the Acts account the apostles 
remained at Jerusalem through the persecution and dispersion, keep- 
ing up communication with the scattered Christians, and maintaining 
authority over their evangelizing activities.— A deputation was sent by 
them to inspect the work done by Philip in Samaria, to approve and 
affiliate the new converts, and to communicate to them the peculiar 
blessings and power of the Holy Spirit. 

2. Environment.—A crisis in the life of the Christian community 
at Jerusalem was brought about by the combined and violent hostility 
of the Jewish religious leaders and their popular following.— The 
Christians were persecuted so severely that large numbers of them left 
the city, for at least a time.— Paul rose to prominence as a leader 
among the persecutors, thus early in the history of the primitive church 
becoming one of the chief figures. 

3. Institutions —The laying on of hands was used by the apostles 
in appointing men to office (6:6) and in the Holy Spirit baptism 
(8:17) as a symbol of the impartation of needed gifts and gracés. 

4. Belief and teaching.— By the apostolic recognition and adoption 
to fellowship of the Samaritan Christians, another long and significant 
step was taken toward a universal gospel.— The Ethiopian treasurer, 
who was presumably either a devout Jew or a Jewish proselyte, was 
divinely led into a knowledge of the truth concerning Christ through 
Philip. 

5. Daily life-—The dispersed Christians engaged at once, every- 
where in Palestine and even in more distant places, in preaching the 
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gospel.— Philip became one of the most earnest and successful workers 
in this great missionary movement.—Among Philip’s converts in 
Samaria was one Simon, a magian, who did not at first free himself 
wholly from business considerations in connection with the new 
profession of the gospel.— Philip made an evangelizing tour north- 
ward along the west coast of Palestine until he reached Ceesarea. 

6. Divine guidance—— During the few years between Christ’s death 
and this dispersion the Christian community in Jerusalem had assumed 
a stable and definite character; the scattering of the Christians which 
now took place providentially resulted in the spread of organized 
Christianity throughout Palestine, and even in Syria and other distant 
countries.— The faithful study of the Scriptures is one of God’s broad 
avenues into a knowledge of his truth and of his Messiah. 

Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoAG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 57-66; STIFLER, Introduction to 
the Book of Acts, sec. viii; BIBLE DICTIONARY, articles Ethiopia, Philip, Samaria, 
Simon (Magus), Sorcerer; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
chap. 3. 
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Cxploration and Discovery. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT 
AT EL KAB. 


WHILE Mr. Petrie is working at Beni Mazar, Mr. Quibell, of the 
Research Account, is excavating the ancient city known to the modern 
natives as El Kab. It is located on the eastern bank of the Nile 
about fifty miles above Thebes, and long before the rise of the latter 
city El Kab was in prehistoric times the leading city and capital of 
the kingdom of Upper Egypt. The patron goddess of the city, 
Nekhbet, the vulture, was in historic times the protectress of the 
Pharaohs, and in innumerable temple reliefs she hovers over his head 
with outstretched wings (see accompanying relief). During the dom- 
ination of the Hyksos invaders El Kab was a loyal ally of the unhappy 
Pharaohs and was far enough south to offer them a safe’ and welcome 
refuge from the northern oppressors, “In their expulsion the city 
played a prominent part and its noble. lords: were among- -the Pharaoh’s 
leading supporters ; ‘so much so-that they were allowed by the Pharaoh 
to retain their’ princely titles, inherited from the older feudal empire, 
long after all other nobles had been stripped of them. The most 
important inscriptions pertaining to the overthrow of the Hyksos are 
found here. 

The city of the present day possesses unique interest; it is the 
only city of remote antiquity the walls of which still stand almost 
intact. From the cliffs back of the town (see frontispiece) one may 
look down upon it, stretched out beneath one’s feet, and almost see 
the majestic temple, surrounded by the beautiful villas of the feudal 
lords, whose soldiery once manned the now silent walls. These walls 
of sun-baked brick are thirty-eight feet thick, surrounding an enclo- 
sure over 2000 feet long and about 1550 feet in width. The buildings 
once standing within the enclosure have almost entirely disappeared. 

The cemetery just to the eastward of the city is the scene of Mr. 
Quibell’s excavations, and such is the great age and important char- 
acter of the place that great results are to be expected. Our readers 
will be kept informed from time to time of the progress of the 
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excavations, and, as may be seen in the February number of the 

BisticaL Wor LD, can, if they choose, substantially assist in bringing 

many of the antiquities discovered at El Kab to our own shores. 
James HENRY BREASTED. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RELIEF FROM A GRANITE PILLAR AT KARNAK SHOWING DHUTMOSE III (XVIIIth 
DYNASTY) ON THE LEFT, EMBRACED BY AMON; OVER THE KING’S HEAD IS 
THE VULTURE-GODDESS WITH WINGS OUTSTRETCHED IN PROTECTION. 
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Spnopses of Emportant Articles. 


AmEN. By H. W. Hoscc. Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1896, 
pp. 1-23. 

Amen is a common word in the literature of three religions, from 
a root, Vax , which in North and South Semitic alike has the meaning 
“‘established,” “steadfast.” In old Semitic the form amin is an 
intransitive adjective, but in Hebrew amen is an indeclinable particle. 
In the Old Testament the word is confined almost entirely to exilic 
and post-exilic literature, though exceptions are found in the use of 
initial amen (1 Kings 1: 36; Jer. 28:26). The word tends to become 
liturgical (Dt. 27 : 15-26; Neh. 5: 13) and double in its use (Num. 5 : 22; 
Neh. 8:6). Subscriptional amen occurs only at the end of Tobit. 
Going to the versions one finds that in the Pentateuch the LXX 
translate the word by yévorro eight times and by dAnOas once, and 
largely follow this usage through the prophets and Psalms, but in 
Chronicles and the Apocrypha the word is transliterated dyjv. Aquila 
usually renders it wemorwpévws, but Theodotion and Symmachus use 
dyyv. The Aramaic and Latin versions render it duyv, except that the 
Vulgate in the Psalms has fat = yévoro. 

In the Old Testament the various uses of the word were: (1) the 
original use to introduce an answer to a previous speaker. (2) Then 
the words of the answer were suppressed and amen stood alone, tend- 
ing to become double. (3) Without indication of a change of 
speaker, amen appears as the last word of the sole speaker ; this is the 
use of the word in subscription or prayer. (4) Simple subscriptional 
use, without doxology. In short, the uses are: 1) introductory, 2) 
detached, 3) final, 4) subscriptional. 

In the New Testament there are 119 cases in the Zextus Receptus, 
of which the Revised Version retains 100. The four usages of the 
Old Testament are found here. The word does not occur in Acts. 
In the gospels it is found more frequently than in the rest of the New 
Testament and Old Testament combined. All are in Jesus’ words, 
and nearly all are initial, though in most cases without the backward 


reference, which, however, may be seen in some. There are fifty-two 
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cases in the synoptists and twenty-five in John. In the use of earlier 
material containing the word, Luke avoids it, giving but six cases. 
Mark never avoids it. John’s employment of the word is most fre- 
quent, twenty-five times, and always double, duyv duyv, as contrasted 
with its use by the synoptists, where it is always single. - . 

The liturgical use of the word grew in post-exilic times (1 Chron. 
16:7-36). Amen was used by the people in the synagogues, but the 
longer form of response was employed in the temple of Herod. In 
the synagogue the response to the priestly blessing was amen, and the 
same response was made by the family to the father’s blessing before 
and after food. Great importance was attached to the proper pronun- 
ciation of the word. It must not be uttered hurriedly, or incompletely, 
or inattentively, or disconnectedly. Indeed, a semi-magic power was 
associated with it. Its use in worship was retained by the early Chris- 
tians from the synagogue as the formal response of the congregation. 
The use of amen after prayers and the eucharist is mentioned by 
Justin Martyr and Jerome. The latter use fell away in the sixth cen- 
tury, but is preserved in the Scotch liturgy. In the modern church 
amen has a variety of uses, as a response by the congregation or by 
the minister alone. It is also employed in the modern synagogue, 


and to some extent by Mohammedans. 
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@Aork and Workers. 


ProFEssor R. G. Moutton’s The Modern Reader's Bible is reported 
in the Academy as having a large sale in England. 


PRoFEssor A. J. GRANT, M.A., has issued an abridged edition of 
Canon Rawlinson’s Herodotus in two volumes for the use of students. 


THE second volume of the English translation of Harnack’s /is- 
tory of Dogma has been published (Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


PROFESSOR JAMES ROBERTSON’S Zhe Old Testament and its Contents 
in the Guild Library volumes has been translated by Rev. D. E. 
Jenkins, and published in Welsh, with a preface by Professor David- 
son of New College, Edinburgh. 


THE Critical Review, England’s best quarterly review of theological 
and philosophical literature, under the editorship of Professor S. D. F. 
Salmond, of Edinburgh, has entered upon its seventh year, and cele- 
brates the occasion by adding sixteen pages to each number. 


PROFESSOR J. SKINNER, D.D., of the Presbyterian College, Lon- 
don, is editor of the Cambridge Bible on Isaiah, chaps. 1-39, just 
issued from the Cambridge University Press. It is a large volume of 
375 pages, uniform in style with the series to which it belongs. 


ProressoR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., is made the subject of a very 
appreciative sketch in the Sunday School Times of January 30. Pro- 
fessor Riddle is the exegetical expositor of the International Sunday- 
school lessons for that deservedly valuable teacher’s companion. 


Proressor S. BuRNHAM, D.D., of Hamilton Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., will deliver a course of lectures on Old Testament History 
and Prophecy.at Conneaut Lake Christian Culture Assembly near 
Meadville, Pa., June 26—July 4, 1897. Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D., 
of Crozer Theological Seminary, has been engaged to give a series of 
studies at the same assembly on The Life and Teachings of the Apostle 
Paul. 
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THE volume entitled Zhe Apostolic Church, in the series of books 
known as the International Theological Library, of which the author 
i is Professor A. C. McGiffert, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, is now in press and will be issued in the summer or early 
autumn by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Proressor A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., who is the successor of Dr. 

; John A. Broadus in the chair of New Testament Literature and Inter- 

i pretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 

. 7 Ky., will give a series of ten lectures on The Life and Teachings of 

4 Paul, at the Pine Lake Christian Culture Assembly near La Porte, 
Ind., August 12-22, 1897. 


Tue Haverford Library Lectures for this year were given during 
January and February. They consisted of three lectures by E. C. 
1) Moore, Ph.D., of Providence, R. I., on The History of the New Tes- 
tament Canon; two lectures by President W. R. Harper on Proph- 
ecy ; and one lecture by Professor George A. Barton, Ph.D., of Bryn 
Mawr College, on The Prophet Amos. 


PRoFEssoR A. H. Sayce is a restless maker of books. After editing 
the second great volume of Maspero, Zhe Struggle of the Nations, he 
assisted Miss Mary Brodrick in preparing the ninth edition of Murray’s 
Handbook for Travelers in Upper and Lower Egypt. The volume has 
just appeared in London, and is said to be indispensable both to 
travelers and to specialists in Egypt. 


A course of eight lectures upon the Bible and Islam will be 
delivered during March before the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. They are upon the Ely Foundation, and the lecturer is 
i the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. The subjects are as follows: 
i The Apostle of Allah, The Koran Narratives, The Doctrine of God, 
The Divine Government, Revelation and Prophecy, Sin and Salvation, 
The Service of God, Church and State. 


A NEw wall map of St. Paul’s journeys has been prepared and pub- 
lished by the Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston. It claims to include 
the latest surveys and investigations, and divides the Roman Empire 
into its proper political divisions. The South-Galatian hypothesis is 
embodied in the map, the churches established by Paul upon his first 
missionary journey being indicated as the Galatian churches. The 
mnap is 26X40 inches in size, and printed in four colors. Mounted 
on cloth and upon two rollers, for wall use, the price postpaid is $2. 
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On cloth, without rollers, $1.50. ‘The map is not a large one, but 
will do for a small class, and it is certainly up to date, which most 
other maps are not. 


ENGLAND’s greatest biblical monthly, the Zxposztor, has arranged 
with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York City, to publish an 
American edition of the magazine, under the editorship of C. C. Hall, 
D.D., President of Union Theological Seminary. The edition is 
printed from the Exfositor’s plates, to which is added twenty-four 
pages of book reviews by American writers. ‘The articles published 
in the February number of the American edition are those” published 
in the January number of the English edition; that is, the American 
edition is one month late. 


Tue Theological Translation Fund Library, first series, which con- 
tained English translations of Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara, 
Hausrath’s History of New Testament Times, and other works of 
importance by Ewald, Baur, Kuenen, Pfleiderer, Zeller, and others, is 
now offered by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London, at the greatly 
reduced, price of 6s. per volume. Also the same publishers have issued 
a cheap edition of the Hibbert Lectures at 3s. 6d. per volume. This 
series contains Hatch’s /ufluence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church, and other works of high value. 


Mr. S. SCHECHTER of the University of Cambridge has made a 
happy discovery of some original leaves in Hebrew of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. In June 1896 Mrs. Lewis brought from the East a MS. 
leaf, which Mr. Schechter recognized as a portion of the lost original 
of Ecclesiasticus. ‘Almost simultaneously, nine leaves of the same 
MS., brought from the East, were identified in the Bodleian Library.” 
These ten chapters (39: 15—49:11) in the Hebrew original will be 
published shortly by the Clarendon Press. This old-new Hebrew text 
is to be “accompanied by an English translation, and the Greek, 
Syriac, and old Latin versions, followed by a complete glossary of new 
forms found in the Hebrew text, and of words used in new senses.” 
One of the chief values of this publication will be the presentation 
of sample pages of the Hebrew text in which Sirach wrote his book. 


Proressor H. H. Harris, D.D., LL.D., of the Southern Baptist 
‘Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., died, February 4, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, at the residence of his son, Lynchburg, Va. He 
was a native of Virginia, was educated in Richmond College and the 
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University of Virginia. In 1861 he entered the confederate army and 
was present at the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. At the reorgan- 
ization of the University of Virginia in 1866, he became professor of 
Greek and continued as such until, at the death of Dr. Broadus, he 
was called to Louisville. For several years he was acting president of 
Richmond College, and occupied many positions of honor in the 
official ‘bodies of the Southern Baptist Convention. The Baptist 
Teacher has given us fresh fruits of his mind and pen in its expository 
notes on the Sunday-school lessons for several years. His death is a 
great loss,to the denomination and seminary which he has so ably 
served through a score and a half of years. 


Tue indefatigable savant and leading authority on the topography 
of Jerusalem and the surrounding districts, Architect C. Schick, late 
in October celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his coming to the 
sacred city. It is in the nature of a surprise to learn that he originally 
came there in 1846 not as a scholar and investigator, but as a missionary, 
and that for many years, and in fact down to the present, has been and is 
in the service of a missionary society. He came originally asa represent- 
ative of the Basel Society, as a “Chrishona” brother, and in company 
with another missionary, the late teacher Palmer, came to Jerusalem 
when the European colony there consisted of little more than a 
baker’s dozen. Although originally in connection with a German 
society, Schick soon entered the services of the London Society for 
Jewish Missions, and for a generation was at the head of its industrial 
school in Jerusalem. But from the very outset Schick’s scholastic 
ambition compelled him to investigate and search in these historic 
sites, with the result that he is easily the chief living authority on the 
subject, whose frequent contributions to the German and English 
Palestine societies’ journals are a constant delight to readers. Schick 
has also been prominently identified with the architectural revolution 
in modern Jerusalem, and not a few of the many large structures of 
all kinds that have been erected there in the last three or four decades 
were drawn by him. The close of a half century of successful work 
was marked by a celebration which others prepared for this modest 
and tireless savant. He was formally congratulated by the represent- 
atives of both the German and English mission societies, received the 
special good wishes of the authorities of the English Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, and the University of Tiibingen—Schick is himself a 
Wiirttemberger—gave him the doctorate of theology, honoris causa. 
Even the Jewish hospital authorities in Jerusalem handed him an official 
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declaration of their congratulations. Schick is still tirelessly at work 
and in a recent German work, entitled Die Stiftshiitte, der Tempel in 
Jerusalem, und der Tempelplatz der Jetzzeit, has embodied the results of 
the studies of a lifetime. 


THE following item of interest appeared in the /udependent a few 
weeks since, recording another recent manuscript discovery : 


Quite a valuable find, in the department of early Christian literature, has 
been made by Professor Edmund Hanler, of Vienna, namely, a Latin palimp- 
sest translation of the Didascalie Apostolorum. It was found in Verona, and 
is really a Latin copy of the Dédasca/ia, and not, as might at first be sup- 
posed, of the Constitutions of the Apostles. The former work was thought to 
exist only in Syriac, and to have had only a local circulation in the Orient, 
although it was a pseudo-apostolic work on church polity that was widely 
known and quoted. The new find has been published in the “ Reports’”’ of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, in Vienna, Vol. CXXXIV, Vienna, 1896, 
costing 1.30 marks. This writing was found on a parchment manuscript of 
ninety-nine pages, which is written in a Longobard hand of the eighth cen- 
tury, and contains the Sentences of Isidore of Seville. A number of these 
pages are a palimpsest. The age of the lower writing can be exactly deter- 
mined, as there is found on one page a consular list from 439 to 486, which 
is supplemented by a second hand down to 494. The writing dates from 
486, and is probably the oldest manuscript of its kind, and accordingly is a 
palzographical curiosity. The manuscript was probably written in Verona. 
Its discovery is a valuable acquisition for the text-critical study of the Didas- 
calia, and a critical edition of the Syriac text can now be made. In this 
connection attention can be drawn to the publication of the papyrus finds 
which have been deposited in the Berlin Museum, and are now being given 
to the world by the authorities in two volumes, the first of which is completed 
and the second fairly under way. In all, 611 papyrus documents have been 
issued, all of them in the Greek, with the exception of the last two, which are 
Latin. Their dates range from the reign of Augustus to the Byzantine and 
Arabic periods, although the bulk is credited to the second and third cen- 
turies. Their contents are of the most varied kind, legal documents of all 
kinds and characters predominating, especially such as throw a great deal of 
light on the family and business life of that period. Many of the documents 
are of special interest to the church historian. Nearly all were found in the 
tombs of Fayam. The cost of the work as far as issued is 50.40 marks. 
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Eden Lost and Won. By Sir J. WittiAmM Dawson. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp. viii+226. Price $1.25. 


Dr. Dawson again takes up his pen to present the late results of 
science in their bearing upon the records in the early books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, believing that only the student of nature in spe- 
cial aspects “can measure the accordance of these records with phys- 
ical facts open to observation in relation to the past, present, and future 
of humanity.” He believes further that “enlightened natural science” 
allied to “intelligent and reverent study of the Bible’’ will be able to 
resist successfully the aggressions of agnostic philosophy and destruc- 
tive criticism, as well as “to yield much new evidence of the beauti- 
ful congruity of the Old and New Testaments and of both with nature 
and human history.” We discover thus in the preface a clew to the 
meaning of the title which must indeed seem, otherwise, rather strange 
to the ordinary reader; the first part, comprised in seven chapters, 
about two-thirds of the volume, being devoted exclusively to a con- 
firmation, from historical and scientific data, of the Mosaic author- 
ship of Genesis and Exodus; the second part, of three chapters, 
alone being covered apparently by the title. 

This last work of Dr. Dawson’s is not lacking in interest. He veri- 
fies the unique description of the geographical Eden in an attractive 
fashion. His explanation of the marriage of the “daughters of men” 
and the “sons of God” is simple and perhaps as satisfactory as can 
be offered. The tracing of the Dispersion from Shinar is careful, but 
the author, probably wisely, avoids discussion of the philological 
problems of the Tower of Babel. The “great post-glacial submer- 
gence” of the geologist confirms the Noachic deluge story. The 
author, however, denies universality and regards the event as merely 
a local submergence of land, yet a fact predicted’ ‘to an inspired 
prophet. This portion of the work, intrinsically considered, will per- 
haps elicit as vigorous criticism as any; the theory, however, has been 
submitted in earlier writings by the author. In the seven chapters 
of Part I he has endeavored to throw upon cardinal Pentateuchal 
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problems the light of the best established results of science. His 
plea for the historic Moses, and probable Mosaic authorship of the 
earlier books at least, as based upon the data offered, is sane and 
worthy. But the reader is compelled to recognize that while the 
array of facts that make for a confirmation of the traditional view is 
vigorous, it is unhappily one-sided. One feels that the author is 
sparring throughout, but with an invisible adversary ; the discussion 
seems to assume critical opposition, but no direct attack is made. 
What appears is only affirmative support of the generally accepted 
positions. Such a work can be unmixed satisfaction only for those 
who desire some buttress for their old faith in the early biblical records, 
and care to know nothing of later interpretations ; to such Part I will 
prove a genuine pleasure, though even the sympathetic conservative 
reader will be disposed to feel at times that the author is uneven in 
his support of a literal interpretation. He sometimes approaches 
very near the verge of the conservative, while often only the most 
extreme literalist could follow him. 

When the reader passes into the second part, discussing ‘“‘ Man 
Primeval,” “The Fall and Its Consequences,” and “The Restoration,” 
a new mode of treatment is encountered. The author has aimed 
largely in Part I to be practical and scientific,and from the preface one 
might expect this to be sustained throughout, although, since the sec- 
ond part is made to discuss distinctively theological questions, the 
thoughtful reader would not expect that historical or geological data 
would afford much relief. There seems indeed to be an essential 
incongruity between Parts I and II with reference to the title of the 
entire work, and the style of treatment, unless, as one is tempted to 
suppose, from the statement of the preface and the arrangement of 
material, Dr. Dawson would maintain a necessary connection between 
an absolute Mosaic authorship of the Edenic narrative and the New 
Testament story of redemption. 

It is doubtful. whether different leading features of Part II will 
obtain ready acquiescence from modern scholars. Dr. Dawson denies 
the extreme antiquity of man as estimated by scientists of today, and 
accepts the “ordinarily received data of human chronology.” He 
does not define this phraseology, but one is loath to think that he retains 
the chronology assigned the earliest human history by the dates now 
printed with the Authorized Version. 

The fall and its consequences, accepted without subtraction from, 
or addition to, the Genesis story, is presented in its pristine dress, 
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except that the forbidden fruit was poisonous and deadly, or intoxica- 
ting and possessing the power to awaken in the first pair the sense of 
sexual modesty. The traditional serpent is the active agent of a 
malignant spirit. The forcible ejection from Paradise, the immortal- 
ity of the physical human body before the fall, and the curse upon 
nature, with some amelioration after the deluge, are dwelt upon. The 
author goes far enough to conjecture that the tree of life may have 
been a palm, a banyan, or an oak. 

Something may surely be said in praise of the work as one for 
popular reading,—to the student it offers nothing new,—and yet it 
may be questioned whether it is wise to ignore altogether, even in such 
a popular discussion, the whole modern critical and naturalistic trend 
of thought. E. D. V. 


Illustrated Bible Treasury and Combined Concordance. Edited by 
WituiamM Wricut, D.D. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 1896. 8vo, pp. 350+311. Price $2. 


One of the serious hindrances to accurate knowledge of things 
about the Bible has been the out-of-date character of the “Helps” 
which accompany the Teachers’ Bibles. During the past year the great 
Bible publishing houses have given attention to the matter, and we 
have had new “Helps” published. The Oxford Press and the Cam- 
bridge Press have each issued “Companions to the Study of the Bible” 
which leave almost nothing to be desired. And now Nelson & Sons 
have published their new work, as indicated above. It stands in the 
same class with the Oxford and Cambridge works, many of the con- 
tributors being the most eminent men in the departments which they 
provide. The majority of the writers are British, but a number of 
American scholars also have assisted in the preparation of this valuable 
aid to popular Bible study. There are of course many good illustra- 
tions of places, antiquities, and manuscripts. The last half of the vol- 
ume is a combined Concordance, Dictionary of Proper Names, and 
Subject Index, including the most important changes of the Revised 
Version. This is probably the best abridged concordance now to Le 
had. Excellent maps, incorporating the latest information, complete 
the work. Sunday-school teachers and Bible students generally should 
no longer be satisfied to get along with the old “Helps.” The new 
ones can be bought for from 75 cents up. And after a while when 
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these new aids to Bible study are bound up with the Revised Version, to 
which shall be added a good system of marginal references and a 
modern chronology, we shall be happy indeed. owes: 


The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count L. N. 
Torstor. Authorized edition. New York and Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. One vol., 12mo, pp. 221; cloth, 
$1.25. : : 

For some years past Count Tolstoi has been engaged in preparing 
a work consisting of four parts: an account of that course of his per- 
sonal life and his thoughts which led him to believe that the truth lies 
in the Christian teaching; an investigation of the Christian teaching 
according to the various churches; an investigation of the Christian 
teaching based on words and deeds ascribed to Christ by the four gos- 
pels; and an exposition of the real meaning of the Christian teaching, 
of the motives for its persuasions, and of the consequences to which it 
should lead. 

Count Tolstoi was persuaded to make a condensation of the fourth 
part of his work, and in that he fuses the four gospels into one, omit- 
ting all passages relating to the life of John the Baptist, Christ’s birth 
and genealogy, his miracles, his resurrection, and the references to 
prophecies fulfilled in his life. Thus pruned, the account of Christ’s 
teaching is, according to Count Tolstoi, the most conventional present- 
ment of metaphysics and morals, the purest and most complete doc- 
trine of life, and the highest light which the human mind has ever 
réached ; a doctrine from which all the noblest activities of humanity 
in politics, science, poetry and philosophy are instinctively derived. 
One hundred and thirty-three pages are devoted to a plain translation 
into modern language of the original Greek, following Count Tolstoi’s 
own harmonization. €. 


Tabellen zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. By Lic. THEOL. 
WILHELM VOLLERT. Leipzig: Deichert. 1897. 8vo, pp 

55. Price M. 1.40. 
This little work is an introduction to the study of New Testament 
literature, prepared on a different plan from other works of the sort. 
In a table which has four columns and extends across both facing 
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pages we see presented each New Testament writer, in turn, the first 
column containing the facts known about him, with references to the 
original sources of knowledge ; the second column containing the facts 
and references concerning the persons to whom the author wrote, 
and the time of composition ; the third column containing the charac- 
teristics of the book or letter; and the fourth column containing a 
statement as to the uncial codices in which the writing is found, also 
the patristic writings in which reference is made to it or quotations made 
from it. This is a bright idea, for it brings the data into compact 
space and impresses the facts upon the mind. An appendix contains 
a table of synoptic parallels based on Luke. The chart at the close of 
the book is of particular interest, giving as it does a conspectus of the 
uncial codices of the New Testament, with date, symbol, name, brief 
comment, location and the book or books, or fragments of same, which 
the manuscript contains. ‘The work is of course untranslated, and so 
not available for popular use in this country. But a work of the same 
kind in English would be useful. C. W. V. 


Inspiration Considered as a Trend. By D. W. Faunce, D.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 12mo, 
pp. 251. Price $1. 


This handsome volume— well printed and well bound—is written in 
a clear and strong style, and is popular without failing to be scholarly. 

The aim of the author is “to carry out and newly apply the thought 
of trend” as expressed in his former volume entitled, Prayer as a 
Theory and a Fact. There he maintained that the proofs for the 
existence of God showed direction rather than attainment. ‘But there 
are minds so constituted that an unmistakable ¢rend is more convincing 
than the sight of the ultimate goal.” So, similarly, in reference to the 
divine inspiration, trend is the best proof,——“trend in the various theo- 
ries of inspiration proposed by devout students of the Bible and that 
shown by the Bible itself,’ p. 6. The author tells us that trend “is 
now used to signify the tendency that makes for an end and also for 
the potency that gains it.”” We are thus particular to permit the author 
to tell us in his own language the sense in which he uses the word 
“trend,” because we took up the book with a different conception of 
his purpose. If we understand him, his main contention is, not that 
inspiration is itself a trend, “the same music but grander,” growing 
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clearer and fuller through a long biblical history, but that the accu-. 
mulation of theories and arguments discloses the trend, and that such a 
trend is a more convincing demonstration “than the sight of the ulti- 
mate goal,” just as in the former book, not God, but “the various lines 
of proof for the divine existence,” is the trend. Dr. Faunce’s point 
seems to us, therefore, to be that the “direction” of facts and theories 
justifies the assumption of inspiration, though the “attainment” of 
proof be impossible; just as we do not prove gravitation, but only 
show that the facts look that way. Not inspiration, but the proofs for 
it, is the trénd, recognizing, to be sure, that there is a trend in inspira- 
tion. The author modestly states that no new theory is here proposed. 
Still we think that he has done an important service to the churches in 
critically estimating the old theories and mediating, with so little 
dogmatic prepossession, among them, finding something of value in 
each, yet giving his allegiance to none of them. 

Having stated the subject and discussed the questions involved, in 
the first chapter, Dr. Faunce passes in the second to an admirable sec- 
tion upon the accordance between the Bible and the institutions of the 
race, holding that they and the Bible disclose a common. trend. 
Equally strong is his third chapter upon “The Experiential Argument.” 
“The experimental method in physics proceeds by tests upon physical 
material. ‘The experimental method in all matters of morals proceeds 
by tests upon spiritual material.” In the fourth chapter we have the 
warranted deductions. The Spirit leaves men their freedom and over- 
sees, directs, preserves them from error, and guides them into all truth 
about the things they write. Men thus inspired will be men of 
integrity. In thethird section of this chapter, “the general source of 
development,” the author touches the point of inspiration itself being 
the trend, and shows the slow growth of many biblical religious con- 
ceptions. To us this is the most satisfactory piece of work in the book. 
In chapter five he discusses the important question of the human and 
the divine elements in inspiration. The human element is not dis- 
quieting, but reassuring, not a weakness, but a strength, is necessary 
indeed in order to the divine. The book closes with a chapter on 
difficulties and confirmations, devoted mainly to answering objections. 

This little volume may well serve a distressed faith in these times 
when biblical criticism is fulfilling its difficult mission of tearing down 
the false props of faith without impairing the usefulness of the Scrip- 
tures. “To be sure there are some questions to which we would like to 
have had a more searching discussion devoted. Is inspiration the 
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supernatural communication of infallible knowledge? Is the Bible an 
absolutely infallible book miraculously originated? Or, is inspiration 
the being filled with redigious certainty, being therefore illumination 
and spiritualization? It seems to us that real inspiration can produce 
only such results as are grounded in the nature of revelation ; but rev- 
elation, being solely for redemptive purposes, makes no disclosure 
concerning matters of natural and historical knowledge: therefore 
inspiration, the correlative of revelation, can evoke neither an infallible 
scientific knowledge of nature and history, nor a perfect scientific 
thought concerning God, but can only awaken a right understanding 
of God’s will attesting itself in the world and shaping the world for 
his kingdom. Moreover, we believe it would be better to say that the 
Bible is inspired or inerrant, not in the region of knowledge, but in 
the holy issue of the life of man guided by its true norm. G. B. F. 


Bible Study by Books. By Rev. Henry T. Sect, A.M. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co. 1896. 12mo, pp. 273. Price 60 cents. 


This is a small book, inexpensively printed so that it can be sold at 
a small price, especially designed for popular study. The author pub- 
lished a few years ago a pamphlet entitled Supplemental Bible Studies, 
which was well received. It found its way into many Bible classes, and 
was very helpful toward a better knowledge and a better method of 
acquiring knowledge of the Bible. 

And now another attempt has been made to help the same class of 
Bible students, Sunday-school workers, Y. M. C. A. workers, adult 
Bible classes, and the like. In this little volume each book of the Bible 
is taken up in its order in the English Bible, beginning with Genesis 
and ending with the Revelation. In the case of each book the author 
has undertaken to set forth in a plain way its purpose, contents, and 
analysis, to indicate its relations to the other books, and to show how 
the divine revelation was given to man. 

In all matters of criticism, both historical and literary, the book is 
hopelessly misleading. The dates are frequently those which Old or 
New Testament scholars would not approve. The author seems to be 
aware that questions of time and authorship are live questions about 
much of the biblical literature, but he does not squarely face them ; 
he either gives the antiquated dates of Ussher or some other authority, 
or else says that the date may be early or late, and leaves it there. 

Much of the general comment in the volume is good, and the 
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analyses of the books will be helpful to many. The only really help- 
ful analysis of a biblical book, however, is the one which the student 
makes for himself. 

To take a book of this sort and study it from beginning to end has 
a sort of value, and is a higher grade of study than is being attained 
by many Sunday schools and associations. At the same time it is the 
wrong way to study the Bible. It should be arranged chronologically 
to be truly understood. The historical development of Israel and of 
the Christian church, and the progressive revelation of God and divine 
truth, can only be comprehended by the historical and chronological 
method ; and only that method of study by which these things are com- 
prehended can be approved. 


The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. By C. R. HENDER- 
son, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1896. Pp. 121. 

This little book is the eighth in a series of ‘‘ Bible Handbooks for 
Young People.” Its purpose is practical and its spirit that of a wise, 
sympathetic, and experienced pastor. It does not, as its title might 
lead one to suppose, undertake to trace the progress or growth of 
doctrine in the apostolic letters, but rather unfolds in systematic form 
the doctrines contained in them. Ina brief introduction the letters 
are arranged in chronological order, and a short account is given of 
their origin and contents. No strictly independent judgment is here 
attempted, as the author confessedly leans upon such authorities as 
Mayor, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Alford, who are freely quoted. James 
is put first in order of time, and Galatians is placed between Second 
Corinthians and Romans. The leading doctrines are then treated in 
the following order: divine revelation; God and his works; man ; 
Christian salvation; the church; the unseen future or the issues of 
life; the kingdom of God or the divine law of love socially realized. 
These topics are treated in a vigorous and independent manner, especial 
stress being laid upon the ethical and spiritual life. Thus, when treat-. 
ing of the Christian salvation, much more emphasis is given to 
actual union with Christ than to the sacrifice of Christ. ‘‘Sanctifica- 
tion means an illumined and instructed mind ', . Truth washes 
the intellect clean, and the pursuit of truth lifts above mean conversa- 
tion, envious tattle, frivolous gossip, worthless books, selfish aims. It 
is a dangerous error to suppose that earnest study has nothing to do 
with saintliness. A stagnant mind breeds disgusting thoughts.” 
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“When the heavenward aspirations and holy affections of a man are 
stupefied there is nothing to prevent his fall down through the bottom- 
less abyss of vulgar and ruinous vices.” ‘The author follows neither 
the method of the systematic nor that of the biblical theologian, 
but rather, as an intelligent and earnest pastor who understands 
the tendencies of human nature and the realities of Christian expe- 
rience, he uses the doctrinal materials of the epistles somewhat indis- 
criminately and yet with such candor, vigor, and wisdom as to make 
the book of great value for earnest and intelligent young people. 
The difficult problems of the second advent and of woman’s work in 
the church are treated with frankness and good sense. Of the latter 
it is said: ‘Slavery is dead, and the subjection of women is nearly 
dead and is passing away. The apostolic teaching enforced the duties 
which belonged to the social position of wives of that day.” Wise 
words are also spoken of amusements, of the duties of the strong 
toward the weak, and of the weak toward the strong. ‘Those who 
continue to see evil in what is naturally innocent and wholesome 
should not be indulged in their error without instruction.” The 
chapter on the kingdom of God, significantly put last as climactic, is 
especially valuable and interesting. It deals with industrial, social, 
domestic and political relations. ‘Sociability is our supreme oppor- 
tunity of mixing Christianity with the life of our neighbors. They 
do grievously and dangerously err who teach that we must avoid mixed 
company in order to lead a pure Christian life.” It is noted that 
“Paul advises a committee of conciliation or arbitration.” The final 
word, “the last best word for motive and deed and conduct is—Jesus.”’ 

As a book so helpful is likely to pass into new editions it is to be 
hoped that a clearer and more consistent method of paragraphing and 
italicizing may be adopted, and that the occasional typographical errors 
will be corrected. The denominational tinge is not deep, but one 
notices that the non-Episcopalian view of early church government is 
called “our Baptist interpretation,” and that great emphasis is put 
upon baptism as “a burial and resurrection.” It would be difficult to 
show that in the epistles “government is the organ of the collective 
will of the people.” A singular slip on page 13 attributes three quo- 
tations from Westcott’s Hebrews to Lightfoot. These minor exceptions 
aside, one can congratulate young people who are trained in doctrines 
so sound and saving as those attractively presented here. 

C. F. BRADLEY. 
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